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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 

summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ELIGION is not to be identified with any form of state- 
ment, order of worship, or mode of church govern- 
ment. These may change and pass. _ Religion 
remains a force in society, essential to all right 
thought and noble living. It will create and re-create 

successively the forms that best represent it. Like patriot- 
ism, it lives in the hearts of all loyal men and women. It is 
greater than parties, and cannot be destroyed by the destruc- 
tion of any transient organization. The best forms will sur- 
vive in the community that is making for progress. They 
who make their church and their party represent the best 
things in religion and patriotism will by a law of nature be 
selected for survival and for vast influence in days to come. 


ed 


Wuart is in any generation regarded as the new thought 
always leaves some thought which is valuable. Unless the 
new thought is exactly in line with established laws, it will 
not survive in its original form. But, resolutely followed out, 
it will lead to the true. Often the false philosophy must 
precede the true. Out of astrology comes astronomy, out 
of alchemy comes chemistry, witchcraft was the forerunner 
of psychology, and the antinomianism of Anne Hutchinson 
became the transcendentalism of Emerson. Many things 
might be mentioned, of which the very names would excite 
controversy, which were hailed by the last generation as 
marvellous discoveries and have not yet lost their influence, 
but which are valuable now only because they have turned 
the attention of men to other facts, and have opened the way 
for discovery. Phrenology, generally accepted by the read- 
ers of this paper half a century ago as a science which would 
revolutionize all methods of education, has but few adherents 
to-day among our readers. And yet those who know most 
about the human brain to-day will admit that Gall and 
Spurzheim were trained observers and acute reasoners, who 
pointed out the way for modern investigators. The con- 
clusions now arrived at nullify the hypotheses of the early 
phrenologists. But their work stands, nevertheless, because 
they aimed not to establish a theory, but to discover truth. 


ae 


THE scientific man trains himself to know the truth, to 
act the truth, to speak the truth, and to trust implicitly to ‘his 
coworkers and assistants in making scientific experiments 
or in conducting scientific researches. The possibility of 
falsehood, of trickery, or concealment of the truth, is not 
admitted in any scientific society or laboratory. Any one 
attempting to deceive his fellows in any slightest particular 
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would be immediately expelled from all fellowship with 
scientific men. But the juggler professes to deceive. He is 
expert in the art of deception. He learns how the human 
senses can be outwitted, so that a victim trusting to his own 
eyes and ears will be the more readily deceived. The jug- 
gler is as honest in his profession as the scientist is; but, 
when it comes to a trial of wits, he can cheat the scientist 
every time. The juggler exhibits phenomena, the effects of 
some cause which he conceals. The scientist argues from 
effect to cause, as he would in a scientific experiment, and 
slips up every time. A mathematician cannot conceive the 
possibility of introducing a lie into algebra, geometry, or the 
calculus. For this reason the mathematician is singularly 
inexpert when he investigates phenomena in which there is a 
possibility that sleight-of-hand or sleight-of-mind may have 
juggled with the facts. For the same reason an expert 
logician, who has never made himself familiar with the arts of 
the prestidigitator, is as helpless as a baby in any form of 
research where it is necessary to determine whether fraud or 
delusion is or is not an element of the problem to be studied. 


ad 


Pror. St. GEORGE MiIvart, one of the most learned 
and able of the Roman Catholic laity, has written a letter to 
the London Zzmes, in which he criticises the authorities of 
the Catholic Church in the most unsparing terms. He 
speaks of the condemnation of Galileo as an appalling 
blunder, and says that the judgment of the pope and the 
cardinals was not only false as regards physical science, but 
was also false as an interpretation of Scripture. But the 
especial point of his denunciation at this time is the attitude 
of the pope and the Italian cardinals relative to the Dreyfus 
affair. Here, again, he says that the Roman authorities are 
on the wrong side, and are alienating intelligent and con- 
scientious English Catholics, who will not side with injustice. 
Some years ago Mivart said in so many words that, in regard 
to the doctrine of evolution and the conclusions of modern 
science, he was intentionally testing the Church, to see how 
far he might be permitted to go. We think he has never 
been condemned for scientific teaching; but his essay on 
“Happiness in Hell” was condemned at Rome, and he was 
compelled to accept the judgment. What will happen if the 
Holy Office shall conclude that his letter to the London 
Times is heretical and blasphemous? Will he recant, or will 
he stand by his guns? 

ee 


A CORRESPONDENT, apropos of our remarks about eternal 
punishment, sends us the following reminiscences of Dr. 
Gannett. It was his custom to give a reception to the vis- 
iting ministers in Anniversary Week. On one occasion Dr. 
Gannett suggested an objection to any dogmatic affirmation 
of universal salvation. He said, ‘‘ Why, brethren, suppose I 
elect to sin; suppose I enjoy it; suppose I want just that 
sort of future, and don’t want any other?” Mr. Calthrop, 
being present, immediately exclaimed, “ But, Dr. Gannett, 
you wouldn’t be such a fool!’”’ “But suppose I will be 
such a fool?” ‘Then,’ said Mr. Calthrop, ‘God Almighty 
and I together say, ‘Dr. Gannett, you shall not be such a 
fool.’ And what God Almighty and I together say shall not 
be, shall not be!” 

at 


Tue letter of Dr. De Costa and the action of Bishop Potter 
deserve more attention than we have been able to give them. 
The surprising thing about the letter is that Dr. De Costa 
asserts, as the ground of his action in resigning his office, 
that the Episcopal Church is hopelessly committed to the 
results of the Higher Criticism. He thinks that Bishop Pot- 
ter’s consent to the ordination of Dr. Briggs is not an excep- 
tional event, but an indication of the current of thought 
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throughout the Episcopal Church. Considering the struggle 
against it hopeless, he withdraws from the ministry; and 
Bishop Potter without further ado accepts his resignation. 
He does not expostulate with the retiring brother, but 
promptly shows him to the door and closes it behind his 
back. For Dr. De Costa there is no place left for repent- 
ance and no opportunity for any one to come to the rescue 
with a declaration that Episcopacy is not given over to a 
policy which contradicts its professions. A curious question 
is raised by Dr. Savage. Is the Episcopal Church better or 
worse for the inconsistency which admits into the declaration 
of its officers truth which contradicts its creeds? He affirms 
that the Episcopal Church is better than ever before, and 
cites the case of Dr. Greer and his church to prove the state- 
ment. If the House of Bishops is so far gone as Dr. De 
Costa affirms, something must happen soon to make the 
change manifest. 


Be of Good Cheer. 


We live in a stormy world. Men who love peace and 
make peace find it at times so inhospitable to them and to 
their cherished ideals that they are in truth pilgrims and 
strangers in a world where. they have no abiding-place. At 
this moment the whole English-speaking population of the 
world is strained to the highest tension of sympathy, fear, or 
wrath, because of things that are happening in the south of 
Africa and the Far East. All other nations are at peace. 
All the world looks upon what, from any point of view, is the 
heart-rending spectacle of human beings attacking each other 
like wild beasts, and using all the amazing discoveries of 
science for the task of mutual destruction. To those who 
believe that war is a dread necessity at the present time, and 
who are consciously bracing themselves to what they believe 
to be an awful duty, the events recorded in the daily chron- 
icles bring weighty burdens of responsibility, of anxiety, and 
often of personal grief. To those who believe that all war is 
criminal, and that the particular wars now racking our 
minds and consciences are both unnecessary, these daily 
events work intolerable anguish. 

Probably there was never a time when the whole English- 
speaking population of the world, now vastly greater than 
ever before in time of war, has been wrought to such high 
tension of all the emotions which create disturbance in the 
mind. Many good men and women are taking public affairs 
to heart much as they would a personal bereavement which 
would make music and laughter in the home signs of levity 
and hardness of heart. To them in these days talk about 
the peace of God and the beauty of holiness seems almost 
trivial and contemptible. They say, “Why ery, Peace! 
peace! when there is no peace?” 

The world is a stormy place to live in, and has been such 
ever since the first volcano heaved its broad shoulders above 
the surrounding level and the first earthquake terrified the 
primitive man. At rare intervals only has even the most 
civilized part of the world been at peace. ‘There have been 
Titanic struggles between nations and tribes, and we have 
not yet seen the end of them. 

What, then, is the duty of righteous men and women who 
love the world and would serve it? Of all things, it is desir- 
able that they should bear in mind, and convince themselves, 
and aim to certify to others the fact that the world we live in is, 
on a whole, a better world than ever before, and that because 
of what has been happening in the nineteenth century the 
twentieth century will be fraught with more blessing for 
mankind than any century has brought even to the most 
favored nation. -Again, it is desirable to remember that the 
gains of each generation of strife and labor and sorrow have 
been made and carried on to those who came after by the | 
men and women who have seen the blessedness of life, who 
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have rejoiced in righteousness, who have cultivated the 
peaceful arts, who have lived cheerily, and have, because 
they loved them, made others love the mirth, the music, and 
the beauty of nature and human life. 

In many ways, ancient philosophers and saints learned to 
arm themselves against, not only the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, but even against the torture of mind and 
anguish of body inflicted upon them by the wickedness of 
other men. The Dutch statesman stretched upon the rack 
is said to have repeated, in the. midst of torture, Horace’s 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum,— A just man of steady 
purpose.” 

Now that which one has the right to do when private mis- 
fortune beats upon him, that which it is his duty to do when 
trouble afflicts him personally, it is also his right and his 
duty to do when public affairs torment him and all the world 
around him seems to be distracted with the unnecessary 
wickedness and folly of human beings. To become hysteri- 
cal, to become gloomy, to indulge a tragical mood, to regard 
one’s self as a somewhat solitary protestant against successful 
wickedness, to refuse to be comforted, to shut out the beauty 
of the world, its gladness and the beautiful ideals of living, is 
not to pay worthy tribute to the needs of humanity. It is 
rather to make one’s self unfit to serve the highest, to love the 
best, and to create a place in which, after the storm 1s passed, 
right and beautiful things will group themselves in still 
nobler ideals for the inspiration of mankind. 

When one knows that by nursing his wrath and expressing 
it he can do good and prevent the evil which he hates, then he 
is recreant to his duty if he does not accept all grievous 
things which pertain to that duty. But, when one sees a 
procession of events over which he has no more influence 
than over the movement of the stars, he is recreant to his 
duty if he rends his garment, puts ashes upon his head, and 
laments over the degeneracy of his time. The words of 
Jesus which have most power over men, and which make this 
a better world, are the words not of denunciation or wrath, 
although they are good in their place, but the blessed words 
of hope and confidence and good cheer. 


Impressions of Magnitude. 


Simple bigness is not to becontemned. It has a wonderful 
effect on the imagination, and supplies that mental mould in 
which we cast our conception of the morally sublime. There 
is a class of physical or visual impressions which help to ex- 
pand the mind. Hence it is good to see things in the 
mass; to measure and compare sizes and spaces; to look up 
to the hills and over wide waters; to hear the great voices of 
winds, waves, and other orchestras; or even to stand and 
wonder at elephants, whales, the bones of a masiodon, or 
human giants in the side-show of a circus. And what a 
charm children of all ages find in stories about great things! 

Still more to the purpose is the supreme kindergartner’s 
placing of us under “this everlasting greatness of the sky.” 
The movements of clouds and stars are projected on a broad 
scale, so that nature itself has set us in a large place, “a 
majestic room.” Let the pupil’s mind be equipped with an 
outline of astronomical knowledge and a few well-defined 
mathematical conceptions, so that he can really ¢izk in some 
clear way about the sizes, distances, numbers, and velocities 
of the heavenly bodies. Then every point of light that dots 
the transparent ether becomes for him a vast and blazing sun 
far sunk in the awful deeps. 

Then may he grow humbly and happily aware that more 
room has been made in his own being for the miraculous 
transactions of reason, aspiration, and worship, more room 
for operations which repeat in miniature the wonders of crea- 
tion and the thoughts of God. Even asa training school for 
those mental operations which are involved in the pursuit of 
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physical science, statesmanship, or secular business, this 
process of expansion has its own kind of importance; and 
every teacher knows that intellectual progress keeps pace with 
breadth of view. | 2 


“The Forgotten Millions.” 


There are certain estimable but uncomfortable people 
who, when affairs do not go to their liking, are tempted to 
“despair of the republic.” It seems quite certain to them 
that the old-fashioned virtues are passing away. They see 
on every side evidences of decadence. Such people find in 
statistics a confirmation of all their gloomy prognostications, 
and on this ground it is difficult to meet them. The census 
of criminals is much easier to take than that of the law-abid- 
ing and the virtuous. The daily newspapers, with their lurid 
records of sin and folly, intensify the conviction that “the 
former days were better than these.” 

To any one who is in the habit of giving way to this 
depressing opinion, we commend an article in the Century 
Magazine, by the President of Harvard University, on “ The 
Forgotten Millions.” President Eliot does not generalize on 
the condition of the millions whose lives are spent in ob- 
scurity, under conditions where hard work is a necessity. 
He simply takes one such life out of its obscurity, and with 
painstaking care exhibits it and seeks to estimate its quality. 
He does what the assayer does when he takes a bit of ore 
from the dump, and from his analysis of a single specimen 
estimates the value of the ton. 

What is the moral fibre of the average American citizen? 
How does he live? What measure of satisfaction does he 
enjoy? What reward does he get for his labor, and what 
use does he make of his earnings? How far is it true that 
he is “ground down under the iron heel of capital”? To 
what extent is he himself a capitalist? These are questions 
which cannot be satisfactorily answered by statistics. Com- 
mon sense and personal observation must correct the hasty 
deductions which are continually being made. “In esti- 
mating the aggregate well-being and happiness of a com- 
munity or a nation,” says President Eliot, “it is obviously 
the condition of the obscure millions, who are sure to be 
absolutely forgotten, that it is most important to see and 
weigh aright; yet history and biography alike neglect these 
humble, speechless multitudes, and modern fiction finds it 
profitable to portray the most squalid and vicious sides of 
these millions rather than the best and commonest.” 

President Eliot takes the life of one John Gilley, a farmer 
and fisherman on the coast of Maine. He traces the man’s 
ancestry, describes the conditions that surrounded him, and 
then makes us see what he did and what he had to enjoy. 
He did nothing that was remarkable, nothing that would 
make an interesting item for the newspapers. His name was . 
not known outside his own little community. His talents 
were serviceable rather than brilliant. 

Yet just because John Gilley was not a distinguished man 
the account of his life is inspiring. There are so many like 
him! That is the encouraging thing. For his life was in 
the truest sense successful, and from beginning to end was 
full of rational enjoyment. He worked hard, but he had 
good health. He enjoyed his fishing. He was proud of the 
piles of stones which were the monuments of his patient in- 
dustry in the redemption of his mowing field. In his later 
years he achieved a measure of prosperity. His laborious 
and thrifty ways were appreciated by his neighbors. He had 
married, and knew the love of wife and children. When he 
died, all who knew him were “ full of gratitude and praise for 
his honorable career and his sterling character.” 

Men of genius are few; but, fortunately for the world, 
there are millions who are honest, good-tempered, industri- 
ous, kindly, and these qualities do not fail of their fitting re- 
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ward. In the steadfastness of the forgotten millions lies the 
real hope for our civilization. To thoroughly understand 
and appreciate one life of inconspicuous virtue is to 
strengthen one’s faith in the destiny of humanity. “It con- 
tains no material for distinction, fame, or long remembrance ; 
but it does contain the material and present the scene for a 
normal human development through mingled joy and sorrow, 
labor and rest, adversity and success, and through the tender 
loves of childhood, maturity, and age. We cannot but be- 
lieve that it is just for countless, quiet, simple lives like this 
that God made and upholds the world.” 

There is something in this accurate study of the life of an 
average man that the minister of religion ought to take to 
heart. Most sermons fail because they are addressed to 
hypothetical persons rather than to the men and women who 
actually sit in the pews. There is much discourse about the 
ecstatic visions of saints and martyrs, about the ideals of 
artists and of scholars, about the heroic virtues of those 
prophetic souls who are the leaders of the world. But the 
preacher seems to have forgotten, or never to have known, 
the peculiar difficulties and the real satisfaction of the people 
to whom he is speaking. They are not martyrs or saints or 
leaders of thought. They are only people who have to buy 
and sell, to make and mend, to carry on the necessary but 
not brilliant work of the world. Are not these millions often 
forgotten by the very men who have been solemnly set apart 
to minister to their needs? 


Setting the Thames on Fire. 


The old English saying, “ He will never set the Thames 
on fire,” came over to America, to be applied to any poor 
fellow who could not keep up with Anglo-Saxon speed. Now 
let us understand at once that there is no such demand made 
of the individual anywhere else in the world as in America. 
Society is ready at once to drop the man who does not suc- 
ceed in doing something notable. The common and every- 
day life is not appreciated as worthy of honor. The result 
is good neither for ourselves nor for our homes. The min- 
ister must outdo his brethren as a preacher. The merchant 
must pile up useless thousands, in order to prove that he is 
a success in business. In literature the same mischief ap- 
pears in such books as “‘ Crowded out o’ Crofield,” an other- 
wise capital story, but one that fails to recognize that a boy 
who does his duty in simple country life is in no way ad- 
vanced by being transferred to the crowded city. Worse yet 
is the ambition that is in our schools. The curriculum is 
adjusted to stimulate our boys and girls to desire to become 
notable. The drift into the whirlpool of city life is encour- 
aged. Studies that teach country love—such as botany 
and entomology, or biology in general —are but just getting 
a foothold in our schools. Every boy gets a vision before 
‘him of official power and of money-getting. The reaction 
that is setting in is for the present blind, for it undertakes to 
carry city ways and display into rural surroundings; but it 
is hopeful. 

A minister, not a thousand miles from Boston, was urged 
by his physician to retire from the ministry. ‘ You must 
give it up, or entirely collapse,” was the verdict. His reply 
was a frank one, to this effect: “I should not care to live a 
failure. What object would there be in spending twenty or 
thirty more years out of sight and out of mind?” The effect 
on family life is worse than on the individual. The father 
is separated from his sacred circle and devoted, as a family 
sacrifice, to Mammon. “I do not mean,” said an excellent 
mother recently, “that my husband does not love his chil- 
dren, only that he never has any time to love them. He 
gets home, after the day’s exhaustive strain in business, 
fagged out; and we cannot let the children be a farther tax 
on him, We keep them out of his way, mostly. In the 
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morning he is off before they are in from their morning exer- 
cise. And so it goes, day after day. He knows little of 
their wants or of their troubles,— indeed, very little of them 
in any way.” Yet that man will be disappointed if his chil- 
dren are not in some way qualified to ‘‘set the North River 
on fire.” 

The really important social reform before us is a revolution 
at this point. The trouble is not so much with the oppres- 
sion of capital as the outrageous oppression exercised on the 
capitalist himself by our social and economic standards. 
What we need is to bring up our young people to create 
noble families and to honor the common life. Is it possible 
to create in the next generation a satisfaction with the genu- 
ine? We undoubtedly owe much of our restless ambition to 
the steam age. As it passes away, there may be established 
a more wholesome spirit. ‘ He who lives with God may not 
have disturbed the world or been greatly in the mouths of 
men; but he has been exalted far above the most famous 
and the most wealthy. It is this which we must teach our 
children. After all, there is nothing greater, as there is noth- 
ing more satisfactory, than doing honestly what our hands 
find to do, and always walking with God.” This is the best 
lesson for our generation to give to the generation that is 
to succeed them. While we advocate peace as an international 
principle, let us comprehend that there is a peace which 
belongs to the individual soul and its social surroundings. 


Current Copics. 


THE Philippine Commission, the members of which re- 
cently returned from Manila after they had concluded an ex- 
haustive study of the social, economic, and political situation 
in the Philippine archipelago, last Thursday submitted to 
the President its preliminary report. The findings of the 
commission are entirely in agreement with the recent utter- 
ances of the President, outlining the policy of the govern- 
ment with respect to the Filipinos. The commission finds, 
in brief, that the war in the Philippines was forced upon the 
American commander; that the latter, under the circum- 
stances, could not avoid a conflict; and that it is the plain 
duty of the United States to prosecute the war until the 
rebellion has been completely quelled. It is the opinion of 
the commission that the Filipinos, in their present state of 
civilization, are not capable of self-government, and that the 
United States cannot escape the administrative duties and 
responsibilities which its acquisition of the Philippine Islands 
by the Treaty of Paris imposed upon it. In a memorandum 
by Admiral Dewey, which forms a feature of the report, the 
fact is attested that at no time during the period that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the war in the Philippines did Gen. 
Aguinaldo stand in the relation of an ally to the United 
States. Admiral Dewey further affirms that he at no time 
entered into an engagement with the Filipinos that could be 
rightfully construed as a promise of independence. 


& 


Ir was announced in a press despatch from London last 
week that the United States had reached a formal agreement 
with Great Britain concerning the safeguarding of Anglo- 
American interests in China by the joint action of Great 
Britain and the United States. In their discussion of the 
agreement the London papers plainly gave to this agreement 
the scope of an offensive and defensive alliance, which, under 
given contingencies, might operate upon the coming partition ’ 
of the Chinese Empire in a direct way for the purpose of con- 
serving Anglo-American interests in the Far East. Informa- 
tion obtained from seemingly reliable sources in Washington 
by various American newspapers since the publication of the 
above-mentioned report in some of the London journals, is to 
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the effect that an agreement for a common defensive policy, 
not only in Chinese affairs, but also in the Samoan problem, 
has been reached by the United States and Great Britain. 
It is understood that the first aim of this agreement is ta se- 
cure the acceptance of the “open door” policy in China by 
the Continental European powers which have already secured 
a permanent foothold in China. Of these powers, Russia, in 
particular, has shown an unmistakable purpose to discrimi- 
nate against non-Russian trade in those of the Chinese ports 


_ which are already under Russian control. 
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ADMIRAL DEweEy, who, in spite of frequent statements to 
the contrary, has been persistently regarded by certain poli- 
ticians and newspapers as a future candidate for the honor 
of an election to the Presidency, announced definitely last 
Saturday that he would not under any circumstances be a 
candidate for the highest office in the gift of the American 
people. Admiral Dewey repeats his earlier declaration, that 
he lacks political training, that his tastes are not in the direc- 
tion of political honors in the closing years of his life, and 


‘that he would consider it an act of courtesy if his friends 


were to drop the discussion forthwith. It has been assumed 
by many of Admiral Dewey’s admirers that the announce- 
ment of his approaching marriage to Mrs. Hazen, a sister of 
Hon. J. R. McLean of Ohio, was an indication of his pur- 
pose to enter into the political arena. As a matter of fact, 
many Democrats saw or affected to see in the hero of Manila 
a nominee for the Presidency, who combined in his person 
the best elements of personal popularity with an assured 
reputation for conservatism; and no doubt an attempt would 
have been made before the Democratic National Convention 
of 1900 to secure his adhesion to the cause and the platform 
of the party, with the view of placing him at the head of the 
ticket. The admiral’s final word: on the subject is now con- 
sidered as having closed the discussion definitely. 


a 


THE committee of the National Educational Association, 
which has been considering the proposed project for the es- 
tablishment of a national university under government 
auspices in Washington, has found the plan impracticable 
and inexpedient. The committee declares that, in its 
opinion, ‘‘it has been and is one of the recognized functions 
of the federal government to encourage and aid, but not to 
control, the educational instrumentalities of the country.” 
The committee requests a sub-committee to prepare a de- 
tailed plan “by which the students who have taken a bacca- 
laureate degree or have had an equivalent training may have 
full and systematic advantage of the opportunities for ad- 
vanced instruction and research which are now or may be 
afforded by the government, such plan to include co-operation 
with the Smithsonian Institution.” Another resolution was 
referred to a sub-committee. It provides for the establish- 
ment, through the State department, of a school for consuls 
analogous to the establishments at West Point or Annapolis, 
“and, like those schools, leading to a life career in the 
government service.” The national committee which is 
working for the establishment of a government university 


_ announces that it does not regard the decision of the Educa- 


tional Association as disposing of the plan, and that it will 
continue in its efforts to secure the establishment of a na- 
tional university in some form. 


at 


Ir cannot be doubted longer that Sir George Stewart White, 
the commander of the British forces in Natal, is in an ex- 
tremely dangerous situation. His position at Ladysmith has 
been completely invested by the Boers. ‘The isolation of 
Ladysmith was accomplished by the Boers Friday, when the 
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British were compelled to abandon Colenso in deference to 
the far superior artillery resources of the enemy. Gen. 
White’s sole method of communication with the outside 
world since Friday has been by means of carrier pigeons. 
The garrison of Ladysmith suffered at the beginning of last 
week by the capture of two regiments by an ambushed force 
of the enemy in the course of a sortie from Ladysmith. 
Two subsequent engagements — one last Thursday and the 
other last Friday — resulted, if the despatches from London 
are to be regarded as accurate, in temporary checks for the 
Boer forces. The Boer losses in Friday’s engagement are 
placed at 800 killed and wounded,— an estimate which as 
yet lacks confirmation. Several reports emanating from 
obviously interested Continental sources of the fall of Lady- 
smith and the capitulation of Sir George Stewart White are 
denied positively by the British war office. But there is no 
doubt that the British position in Natal is exceedingly grave. 


at 


GEN. Str ReEDvERS BULLER, the commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in South Africa, will begin, at about the 
middle of next week, an incursion into the Orange Free 
State, which will have the effect of relieving Ladysmith, by 
diverting the attention of the besieging Free Staters from 
that point. In about a fortnight over 30,000 British sol- 
diers will have disembarked from transports, and will be in 
readiness for a vigorous campaign. If Gen. White can hold 
his position until the expedition from Cape Colony is well 
under way, he will have saved the British situation in South 
Africa. In the meantime Gen. White’s withdrawal succes- 
sively from Glencoe, Dundee, and Colenso, has dealt a 
serious blow to British prestige in South Africa. The Boer 
population in Natal and Cape Colony have been impressed 
with the prowess of their brothers in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, and their loyalty to the British Empire 
has suffered. The incursion of the Boers into Cape Colony, 
which began at the end of last week, has had the effect of 
demoralizing, to a considerable extent, not only the Boer 
population of the colony, but also the native tribes, who 
would like nothing better than to participate in the conflict 
as belligerents for either one or the other of the two warring 
white races. Great Britain is determined to preserve, at all 
hazards, the neutrality of the black population of South 
Africa. 

oJ 


Great Brirain and Germany, with the consent of the 
United States, have effected, or are on the point of effecting, 
an agreement for the settlement of the Samoan question by 
the partition of the territory among the three treaty powers. 
The German press has been attacking the British government 
with some vigor for a month, alleging that the British foreign 
office was perfecting a plan to dispossess Germany of a foot- 
hold in Samoa. There have been frequent conferences be- 
tween German and British officials on the Samoan problem; 
and it is now announced that German demands in Samoa 
have been met, probably by concessions in other parts of the 
world, and that the formal conclusion of an Anglo-German 
agreement alone remains to be ratified. These conces- 
sions on the part of Great Britain have affected to a marked 
degree the official attitude of Germany with respect to the 
proposed plan of intervention by the powers to prevent the 
expansion of the British empire in South Africa by the per- 
manent annexation of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
The scheme of partition of the Samoan Islands, as now out- 
lined, would confirm the United States in the possession of 
the island of Tutuila, on which is situated the harbor of 
Pago Pago. The rest of the group, according to the existing 
plan, will be administered by Great Britain; while Germany 
will obtain the Gilbert and the Solomon islands from Great 
Britain as a guid pro quo, 
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THE separatist movement within the Austro-Hungarian 
empire continues to spread. As yet it has chiefly taken the 
form of a general movement of withdrawal from the Roman 
Catholic communion, the barrier which typifies the separa- 
tion between the Germans of Protestant Prussia and those of 
Catholic Austria. The Slavs of the Austrian Empire have 
not yielded one iota of their demand for political equality 
with the German subjects of the emperor. The opposition 
of the German element to Slavic pretensions remains as 
determined as ever. When a Slavic chancellor (Badeni) 
failed to reconcile the warring elements, the emperor ap- 
pointed a German in an endeavor to pacify the indignant 
Germans. This experiment, too, has ended in failure, as 
was evidenced by the resignation of Chancellor Count von 
Thun Hohenstein recently. Nobody seriously hopes that 
matters in Austria will improve in the near, or even the 
remote, future. The race problem continues to defy all 
attempts at solution, and still remains the great issue that 
has very nearly brought about the downfall of parliament- 
arism in Austria. It is as if history were proving the truth 
of the assertion of that malicious wag who declared, after 
Austria had declared her anxiety to participate in the parti- 
tion of Poland: ‘Austria is swallowing more than she can 
possibly digest. ‘The European doctors are destined to have 
a very acute case of indigestion on their hands.” 


ad 


A spirit of political unrest is agitating Latin America. 
Revolutionary movements of great violence are in progress 
in Colombia and Costa Rica. ‘The revolutionary forces en- 
tered the capital of Venezuela recently. The president of 
Venezuela, Sefior Andrade, made but little effort to check 
the onward march of the rebels. His position throughout 
the revolution was one of mysterious inactivity. One by 
one, his generals withdrew their support from him at the 
moment when Gen. Castro, the rebel leader, was at the 
gates of Caracas, the capital of the republic. Hardly had 
the issue of the revolution in Venezuela been made definite 
by the withdrawal of President Andrade from Caracas, when 
the telegraph transmitted the news of an uprising in Co- 
lombia, which is apparently connected with the rebellion in 
Venezuela, because a part of the insurgent force which 
brought about the fall of President Andrade of Venezuela 
marched into Colombia at the declaration of the revolution 
there. On the other hand, a considerable proportion of the 
men who fought under the banner of Gen. Castro in Venezuela 
were Colombians by birth and citizenship. The ostensible 
cause of the revolution in Venezuela was the fiscal policy of 
the government. ‘The malcontents charged that President 
Andrade and his advisers were taxing the country at an 
enormous rate, in order to provide revenue for their private 
purposes. The uprising in Colombia and Costa Rica has 
a similar origin. In both the last-named countries the 
governments are offering a vigorous resistance to the plans 
of the revolutionists. 


Brevities. 


The Gentlewoman for October has for a frontispiece a lady 
in hunting costume shooting a deer. 


He who studies the most ancient literature of Egypt will 
find there the social problem almost in its modern form. 


When our exchanges copy sermons and articles from the 
Christian Register, would it not be courteous to give due 
credit ? 


Some day the easy way to the North Pole will be found. 
Then it may become as commonplace as the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, 
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Even the X-ray can be made to lie. It has long been 
known that any fish story could be proved by lying photog- 
raphy. 

We hear much just now about various institutions being on 
trial. Everything human is on trial. Every day is a judg- 
ment day. 


The Standard reports the case of a Baptist who joined a 
church in the West with a letter of dismission from another 
church given forty years before. 


The morphine habit lies in wait for many who are not 
tempted by the grosser forms of alcoholism. ‘The morphine 
habit, once formed, is commonly incurable. 


The fighting in South Africa may involve a tract of country 
containing a million of square miles. From Cape Town to 
Pretoria is nearly as far as from Boston to Chicago. 


More and more, orthodox ministers are asking themselves 
whether it is not humiliating to invite an evangelist to do in 
their churches the work which they were ordained to do. 


It is astonishing that a physician, knowing the dangers of 
the cocaine habit and other indulgences of a similar kind, 
should ever allow himself even to be put in the way of 
temptation. 


The Assyriologist reveals to us about thirty-six hundred 
years before Christ the forerunners, if not the progenitors, of 
the modern Jew, occupying a position almost identical with 
that which raises the Semitic question in our day. 


A new explanation is offered for the fact that a dog will 
bay the moon. The suggestion is made that it is not the 
moon that he is barking at, but an echo which answers him 
from some neighboring cliff. sop might have written a 
fable about the man, etc. 


Among school-boys and students two classes will furnish 
the majority of the leaders of thought and action in the next 
generation. ‘They are the sons of the intelligent farmers and 
of the skilled artisans, of whom great numbers are connected 
with our manufacturing corporations. ; : 


One of the snap-shots of the Congregational Council rep- 
resents a large group of delegates at Salem singing Leonard 
Bacon’s hymn before the sz7e of the first meeting-house. We 
wonder if the delegates recognized the fact that the site is 
now occupied by the First Unitarian Church. 


The poorer classes are being crowded out of all European 
countries. Into whatever country they migrate, they carry 
with them their heritage, physical weakness, mental ineffi- 
ciency, poverty, and misery. They create in all free coun- 
tries the most difficult of social problems. 


Among the .pleasantries following the Congregational 
Council was the photograph of a donkey, with the legend 
“T’m not in it.” If, conversely, it could have been written 
under the picture of the Council, “There is not a donkey 
among us,” it must have been an assemblage of rare quality, 
if not entirely unique. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward does not wish to be considered 
a Unitarian denominationally, because she wishes, as a 
believer in the doctrines of Unitarianism, to be acknowl- 
edged as a member of the Church of England. She holds 
that the Church in which she was born and bred ought -not 
to make uniformity of belief a test of fellowship. 


Several correspondents were prompt to correct our error 
in saying that polygamy is forbidden by the Constitution of 
the United States. In so far as we based our argument — 
against the legality of a polygamist holding a seat in Con- 
gress upon a misstatement of constitutional law, of course it 
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was invalid. Having surrendered our columns to the uses 
of the National Conference, we had no room to go into an 
extended discussion of this case. We print in another 
column a brief letter which calls attention to the main 
points of the issue. 


The religious editor of the New York Suz apparently 
writes with no especial regard for the truth of the orthodox 
doctrines which he defends. His-editorials might be written 
by a thorough-going agnostic. Seeing what the creeds mean 
and what those who profess them ought to accept as their 
own belief, he draws the lines of logic around them, and 
insists that, professing what they do, believing as they do, 
and acting as they do, they are inconsistent, false to their 
standards, and really traitors to the churches which main- 
tain them. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


After the Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Tf our churches that were represented at the recent Con- 
ference at Washington will devote a Sunday to the work and 
thought there presented, it will react favorably and helpfully 
upon both the parish and the denomination. It will deepen 
the consciousness of our common purpose and our common 
ideals, and strengthen the bonds of faith and fellowship. 

We tried this experiment in the Church of the Unity last 
Sunday. The minister gave a brief sermon on “ The Uni- 
tarian Advance.” Mr. H. A. Macgowan, one of our zealous 
and capable laymen and a delegate to the Conference, gave 
a report of the Conference; and Senator Hoar gave an ad- 
dress, in which he made these five points as his contribution 
and impression of the work of the Conference: first, the 
strengthening and development of parish life and effort; 
second, the enlargement and increased vigor of denomina- 
tional agencies throughout the country; third, fellowship 
with the great body of -Christians throughout the world; 
fourth, the preaching of the dignity and value of human 
nature; fifth, the recommendation to our churches of a 
simple and comprehensive declaration of faith. 

At the close of the service a resolution introduced by 
Senator Hoar and looking to the accomplishment of these 
ends was unanimously passed. 

Tf our parishes throughout the land will devote a Sunday 
to such a service, our cause and the work of the American 
Unitarian Association will move forward with fresh vigor 
and added power. Frank L. PHALEN. 


The Mormon Congressman, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I notice the statement in your issue of October 19 that 
polygamy is forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States. If this were the case, I think Utah would not have 
remained a Territory so long as she did. The great objec- 
tion to her admission to the Union was that Congress would 
thereby lose the power to suppress polygamy, which would 
thenceforth be wholly in the control of the State. It was 
not until assurances of the determination of the people of 
Utah to suppress the practice had been often repeated, 
and had gained a good degree of credence, that the admis- 
sion of the State was obtained. 

Of course, the duty of the House of Representatives to 
exclude Mr. Roberts is less plain than it would be if the 
Constitution forbade polygamy. Has the House ever ex- 
pelled a member on account of personal immorality? And 
is his expulsion or rejection justifiable on the ground that 
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his election was a violation of the implied covenant made 
by Utah as a condition of admission to the Union? I think 
so, but I am not quite sure. SaMUEL HunTINGTON. 


An Historical Festival. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


May I call the attention of the readers of the Register to the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Second 
Church of Boston, occurring the 19th and 2oth of this month, 
and the very unique introductory Historical Festival in Copley 
Hall the 15th, 16th, and 17th? Mr. Van Ness and his con- 
gregation have had made an exact duplicate of the Old Second 
Church (Old North), torn down by the British in 1775; and 
this, together with miniature duplicates of the Mayo-Mather 
house, Benjamin Franklin house, Lamb Tavern, Green 
Dragon, Tontine Crescent, Blackstone house, Peter Faneuil 
house, and various others, will be set up, making a “ Street 
in Old Boston.” Any information as to the interior arrange- 
ment of these buildings will be gladly welcomed if sent to 


L, P. WILLARD. 
Boston, 82 Water Street. 


Congressman Roberts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have just read your editorial note in the issue of October 
19 on the movement now in progress to unseat Congressman 
Roberts of Utah. Mr. Roberts comes to Washington as the 
choice of the electors of the Commonwealth of Utah. There 
is no pretence that he was not fairly elected. By what con- 
stitutional right can Congress deny him his seat? Does not 
our federal government rest upon the fundamental right of 
each State to govern itself within the limits imposed by the 
national Constitution? Massachusetts certainly claims the 
right to enforce her own statutes without outside interference. 
Has not Utah the same right ? 

If the broad ground be taken that Congress has the right 
to inquire into the moral qualifications of its members, there 
are scores of others who ought to be unseated before Mr. 
Roberts. The Congressman from Utah is admitted by all 
who know him, Gentile as well as Mormon, to be an honest 
man of sincere conviction in his religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. It has not been shown that he has married additional 
wives since the adoption of the State constitution. His 
offence consists in continuing to maintain relations with his 
plural wives. 

The crusade against Mr. Roberts has been organized and 
led by sectarian religious bodies whose zeal is always 
aroused in ‘fighting Mormonism.” Can the Mormons be 
blamed for seeing in it only ecclesiastical jealousy and hatred 
of their Church? Every resolution denunciatory of Roberts, 
which is passed by church and ministerial bodies throughout 
the country, intensifies this feeling, and causes the Mormons 
to rally more devotedly around their own religious and social 
institutions. 

The change in Utah from polygamy to monogamy could 
not be a sudden one without involving the greatest hard- 
ships. It involves a social readjustment which only time can 
effect. But in its outcome it is absolutely certain: not only 
political, but social laws are working inevitably in this 
direction. 

With the growth of education and social intercourse with 
outsiders, Mormonism is undergoing a modification which 
the power of the hierarchy cannot resist; but against attack 
or persecution from without it is adamant. It is unfortu- 
nate that the era of good feeling should by this new- crusade 
have been indefinitely postponed. 

CaRLETON F. Brown. 
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National Conference. 


The usual National Conference Meeting under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society was held in All 
Souls’ Church, Wednesday, October 18, 2 p.M. There was a 
large gathering. Rev. A. M. Lord of Providence, R.I., Vice- 
President, conducted the exercises. The several speakers 
received a response to their sentiments, the singing was vig- 
orous, and the cause of moral and religious education received 
an impetus. The speakers were Prof. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Isabel Francis Bellows, and Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer. 


Religious Conditions at the South. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, TUSKEGEE. 


In discussing religious education at the South, I shall do 
so in rather a broad sense. ‘The negro at the South, begin- 
ning with almost no property thirty-five years ago, has suc- 
ceeded in building for himself churches, in a degree that I 
think would surprise people who had not looked into the 
subject. We are safe in saying that our people own church 
~ property that is now valued at more than twenty-five million 
dollars. This property has been accumulated at the cost of 
much sacrifice and earnest effort. A very large proportion 
of it is the result of the nickels, dimes, and dollars which 
the women have earned over the wash-tub and over the 
cooking-stove. While he has gone to the North and West 
for money with which to educate himself and with which to 
build his school-houses, his church-houses the negro has 
built for himself. 

The most successful effort at organization on the part of 
the negro is to be seen in connection with his church life. 
Take, for example, the African Methodist Church, with nine 
bishops and with thousands of members, scattered through- 
out the country. The affairs of this Church are organized 
and managed with a success that would be creditable to any 
race, notwithstanding the fact that the negro has had only 
thirty-five years in which to learn how to conduct successful 
organizations. In fact, we have built more churches during 
the last thirty-five years than we have built factories and 
stores. 

The race has not only built nearly all its own church- 
houses, but in a very large measure it supports its ministers. 
In many cases the support is very meagre, it is true, often 
a minister not getting more then $10 a month in cash for 
his services. 

The church of the negro has not only resulted in improv- 
ing the moral and spiritual condition of the people, but I 
think it would surprise you to know to how large an extent 
the negro church has taken care of the poor and unfortunate 
among our people. It is very seldom in any part of this 
country that you find a black hand reached out from the 
comer of the street asking for charity. This is because the 
negro church is learning not only to care for the souls, but for 
the bodies of our people. All through the North and West 
the white people have thousands of institutions whose object 
is not only to save the white people, but to keep them saved 
after they are once on their feet. Everywhere your race has 
hospitals, day nurseries, rescue homes, free dispensaries, news- 
boys’ homes, Young Men’s Christian Associations, lying-in- 
asylums, institutions for the feeble-minded, societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children, orphan asylums, half- 
orphan asylums, and libraries. ‘The negro is blessed with 
few of these organizations. If such organizations are nec- 
essary for a race that has been on its feet for thousands of 
years, how much more are they necessary for a race that 
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has never yet got on its feet? Do you wonder that the 
negro is not always what he should be in morals and relig- 
ion, when he has so few of these saving and protecting insti- 
tutions? The church not only preaches the gospel, but in 
a large degree it answers the purpose of all these institutions 
to which I have referred. 

The faith that meant effort was given to us during slavery. 
I can remember the first. prayer that I ever heard. It was 
the prayer of my mother. Early one morning, about four 
o’clock, just as it was getting light, before my mother went 
into the cotton-field, as I was a-sleeping on a heap of rags on 
the floor, I was waked by hearing my mother praying for me, 
that one day I might be free, and that Massa Linkum might 
succeed. That prayer gave me faith in God. That prayer 
served to show me what the religion of my mother and my 
father meant. 

I was in the State of Ohio a few days ago, and I saw there 
an example of what the negro’s religion meant during the days 
of slavery. I found a man who had bargained with his master’ 
a few days before the proclamation of freedom, and who had 
agreed to pay that master one thousand dollars if he would 
let him go free. The master said, “ You can go if you will 
give me your word that, at the end of such a time, you will 
pay me the whole of that thousand dollars.” Before he left, 
the slave put into his master’s hands six hundred dollars in 
cash, and went to Ohio. Then came the emancipation proc- 
clamation. When he had earned the other four hundred 
dollars, that negro walked over the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, and found his ex-master and placed the four hundred 
dollars in his hands, though he was legally discharged from 
doing so by the proclamation. When I saw him a few days 
ago, I asked: “ Why did you do that? What led you todo - 
it?” ‘Mr. Washington,” he said, “I learned to be a 
Christian during the days of slavery, and I thought that 
Christianity ought to be practised as much after I got my 
freedom as when I was a slave.” [ Applause. ] 

During the days of slavery you must remember the negro 

had practically no family life. The foundation of your 
Christianity is in a large measure laid in the home. Negro 
parents during slavery did not have the responsibility and 
consequently were without the experience of rearing their own 
children. It has only been within the last thirty-five years 
that the negro mother and father have had the opportunity 
of getting experience in creating a family life, in instilling 
those principles of morality and Christianity into the chil- 
dren which you in your homes have for centuries had the 
benefit of. At the end of forty or fifty more years, when the 
negro parents learn by experience how to control and elevate 
their children, I think you will find a different and higher set 
of negro youths than those that exist in the present genera- 
tion. 
In many cases it is very interesting to note the difference 
between the old religious life and the new. Some time ago 
an old colored man in a Sunday-school was trying to ex- 
plain why the children of Israel were not drowned when 
Pharaoh’s hosts were. The old man said it was in this way. 
When the first party came along, it was early in the morning 
and the ice was hard and thick, and they had no trouble in 
crossing over. But, when the next party came along, it was 
twelve o’clock, and the sun had been shining on that ice a 
long time, and made it so thin that they went through. There 
happened. to be a representative of the newer generation 
present; and he got up, and said he did not accept that expla- 
nation, for he had been at school and studied about those 
things in his geography, and he had found out that ice does 
not freeze down so near the equator. The old colored man 
replied: “I’se just ben expectin’ sumthin’ like dat. The 
time I was talkin’ about was before dey had no jographies or 
*quators, either.” 

Under the constant influence of. Christian education which 
you began to help the negro to secure thirty-five years ago, 
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his religion is every year becoming less emotional and more 
rational and practical; though, for one, I hope that he will 
always retain in a large measure the emotional element in 
religion. It is not a difficult effort in any part of the country 
to get large numbers of our people to join the churches,— in 
fact, in some communities almost every one is a church mem- 
ber; but the negro is beginning to learn that joining the 
church is not all, that he must vitalize his religion and make 
it useful and potent in the little things of every-day life. He 
is beginning to learn that a religion that does not make one 
wash dishes well, scrub a floor thoroughly, do an honest 
day’s work in building a house, keep books and teach school 
conscientiously, amounts to little. He is also beginning to 
learn that he must be a Christian, not because he fears the 
devil, but because he loves Christ. 

In a very large measure you have helped us in bringing 
about the change and improvement in our religious and 
moral life. If you ask me what are the tangible evidences 
of this improvement and how many Unitarian churches there 
are among our people, I must answer there is not one. If 
you ask me how many black men are Unitarians, I believe 
I can count on the fingers of my hand all that I know. But 
you have helped us more than it would have helped us if you 
had made us Baptists or Methodists or Presbyterians or 
even Unitarians. You have helped us to make strong Chris- 
tian, generous men and women. ~ You have taught us to 
crystallize our religion, how to make it practical, how to put 
it into our daily lives through the educating influences of the 
strong men and women sent by your generosity into every 
portion of the South. 

A few days ago I was in Montgomery, Ala., and I found 
an organization composed of the colored ministers of that 
city ; and it was exerting such an influence that it was impos- 
sible for a minister who was immoral in his daily life to get 
recognition in that city. It was impossible for any of those 
miserable men to pass as ministers. I found public senti- 
ment in favor of a better ministry. I went to Birmingham, 
and I found an organization of a similar character. ‘These 
ministers’ unions are not only leading the colored people 
into more practical and higher religious life, but in many 
cases they are encouraging the people to go into business 
and to teach their children trades. 

The negro is also beginning to apply his religion to the 
solution of the race problem which has so long vexed and 
tried our souls. He is becoming more liberal,— to look at 
things from a Christian standpoint. He is not only becom- 
ing more liberal in church creeds, but he is becoming more 
liberal toward the Southern white man; and the negro min- 
isters in a large measure are leading off in efforts that are 
tending more and more to bring the two races together in 
all matters that pertain to their mutual welfare. The negro 
minister who once had a hold upon the people by merely 
abusing the Southern white man is now fast losing ground; 
and throughout the South an educated, liberal, high-toned 
set of ministers are fast appearing, who are willing to disre- 
gard race, color, and previous condition, in order that they 
may honestly and bravely do the thing which will bring 
peace and prosperity to the whole people, regardless of race 
and color. 

We are learning to apply our religion in a way that we 
A few days before I left Tuskegee, 
I saw a colored man going to camp-meeting ; and he had his 
whole family in a wagon which was drawn by two mules. I 
said to him, “Going to camp-meeting?” “Yes,” he an- 
swered, “I belong to that camp-meeting. I knows you think 
[’se too poor to go, but I’m going. I tell you what, I’ve 
bought a house and I’ve paid for it; and I’m going to camp- 
meeting. I’ve got no mortgage on my crop, and I’ve got a 
right to go to camp-meeting. I’ve paid for this wagon that 
I’m going to camp-meeting in; and these dresses that the 
women have got on, I’ve paid for them, and I’m going to 
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camp-meeting, Mr. Washington. You see them two mules: 
no white man owns them, I done buy them myself. I’ve 
got the right to go to camp-meeting, Mr. Washington. Get 
up, June, get up, Joe, we are going to camp-meeting.” That 
is the way we are learning to apply religion; and, when a 
man gets to that point, he has a right to go to camp-meeting 
and enjoy his religion, But it is mighty hard to enjoy it in 
a wretched house, when it is cold in winter and when it is 
hot in summer. It is hard to be a Christian under such 
circumstances, 

At Tuskegee, in connection with our other training, we 
have a Bible training school, where we recognize no sects. 
We have representatives of at least eleven different denomi- 
nations, and the question of sect never comes in discussion. 
We not only teach the Bible, but, what is equally important, 
we have an understanding that each individual who comes 
must work, not only with his brain, but with his hands. He 
must learn to work, so that when he goes out into the rural 
districts, where they can pay him only from five to ten dol- 
lars a month, he can help himself. We teach them that they 
must buy their land and plant it, and keep out of debt, and 
lay a foundation for improving the moral condition of the 
South. 

We make a great deal of the gospel of the tooth-brush, as 
Gen. Armstrong used to call it. We require every student 
to provide a tooth-brush, and, when we inspect the rooms, we 
look after these; and, when we get to the point where the 
student is willing to buy a second and a third brush of his 
own motion, we feel safe about the salvation of that individ- 
ual, for we have never seen it fail, 

A few weeks ago I was in a district not far from Tuskegee, 
and I visited one of these colored pastors. He had a 
church, a Sunday-school, fifty acres of land, and a comfort- 
able house. He was raising corn and potatoes, and quite 
independent, so far as material circumstances were concerned. 
I went to the church, and heard him preach what is called 
in the South ‘plain doctrine.” He had the advantage that 
he could preach what he believed, for he could support him- 
self if the people did not like his plain doctrine. 

In Birmingham I found another, a graduate from this 
Bible school; and I saw him doing missionary work. I went 
into a cabin where I saw him take a scrubbing-brush and a 
bucket of water, and show them how to clean the floor. 
When a man can put his religion into scrubbing a floor, I 
think we are getting on pretty well, don’t you? 

Naturally, during the days of slavery, by reason of cir- 
cumstances the next world was emphasized. In his religious 
meetings the negro was prevented from discussing many 
points of practical religion which pertained to this world. 
Those who were his spiritual guides in those days found it 
more convenient to talk about heaven than earth, so that we 
need not be surprised if to-day, in his meetings, it is the 
negro’s feelings which are worked upon largely, and it is the 
description of the glories of heaven that occupy most of the 
time in his religious exercises. 

I was in a church where for an hour the burden of the 
minister’s talk was to get religion and give up the world. I 
happened to be familiar with the circumstances of most of 
the people in that church; and I called him aside, and said: 
‘When you told those people to get religion, I agreed with 
you; but I hardly agreed when you said give up the world. 
There aren’t two of them who own any land, not more than 
five or six who own their mules, They are all in debt. Most 
of them mortgage their crops and get on without fit food or 
clothing. My good friend, it seems to me that your congre- 
gation has given up about everything that it could give up- 
So why do you tell them to give up the world? That is not 
what our people need to learn, They need to get religion 
and get the world, and mix religion in with the world; and, 
in proportion as they do that, their religion will help them in 
the every-day affairs of life.” And, wherever strong, edu- 
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cated ministers have gone into the ‘South, they preach a 
gospel good not only for the next world, but one good for 
this world. 


We are learning in the South to use our religion in a way. 


that it has never been used there before, and the white man 
is also beginning to use his religion in working out affairs in 
the South. A few days ago I attended a most interesting 
convention; and I saw there white men born in the South, 
former slaveholders, put themselves on record to the effect 
that henceforth they would give a larger proportion of their 
money, time, and strength to the lifting up of the black men 
at their doors. Of the $544,000 which had been contributed 
by the churches to educate men and women in Africa and 
Japan and China, only $23,000 was given to educate the 
black men at their door. They were frank enough to say 
that they had made a mistake, and to promise that more 
should be done for the negroes of the South. 

It is the negro’s faith in religion that has made him patient 
and God-fearing through all the trials in which we have been 
compelled to live, especially since we got our freedom. He 
has faith in God and in the justice of his cause, and this faith 
will never forsake us. We have never been anarchists. We 
have always been true to the stars and stripes. 

My friends, that is the character of the religious life that 
enters into the foundation of our people. Others may excel 
us in acts of loyalty, but we can excel in acts of love. Others 
may be great, but we have learned to be good. Others may 
push us down, but we have learned through our religion to 
help push those up who have pushed us down. 

The more I study the problem of the South, the more I 
am convinced that it is becoming not so much a problem as 
to what you will do with the negro as it is a problem what 
the negro will do with you and your Christian civilization. 
You must lift the black man up in the South, or he will pull 
you down. You must change the moral condition of the 
South, or your own race will weaken in religious and moral 
fibre. Remember, when I ask you to help the negro, that 
every time you help a black man to rise you are lifting up a 
white man at the South. No man of your race can harm 
the meanest member of mine without the bluest blood of 
your civilization being degraded. 


The Relation of the Child to the Sunday-school. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


In the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, if it be proper to 
dignify by that name a discussion into which Shakespearian 
scholars have shown themselves so reluctant to be drawn, 
and during which no one of them has ever seen cause to 
change his opinion, a curious element was that, while every 
one possessed what might be called a working knowledge of 
his Shakespeare, no one seemed to know anything about his 
Bacon, except in the case of those essays on which the 
weight of the argument was supposed to hang. A great 
mass of Bacon’s writings, bearing the impress of his mind 
and style quite as forcibly as the essays, are left totally with- 
out consideration, whether from ignorance or intention it is 
not here necessary to surmise. 

Now in the child Sunday-school controversy, as I might 
almost call it,—or, to speak more properly, in considering 
the relation of the children and the young people to the Sun- 
day-school,— TI find myself in something the position of the 
Baconian theorist. I do not know my Sunday-school or 
what has been done for it, within the last ten or fifteen years, 
sufficiently to present my case from that side with the slight- 
est authority. I must speak as the scribes concerning it; 
and the scribes, as we all know, said very little worth hear- 
ing. But with the child — the young person of either sex — I 
am more familiar, having been thrown constantly with him 
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and her for the last ten years. It is fifteen since I taught 
my last Sunday-school class. I must therefore approach the 
subject this afternoon wholly from the side of the child, and 
from that standpoint consider what the Sunday-school can 
best do to meet his religious needs and be a wise and help- 
And perhaps it is not an unmiti- 
gated misfortune to have the matter considered from this 
direction ; for it seems to me that one of the causes that have 
contributed to make this institution a problem, and often an 
unsolved problem, is the fact that it has not been looked at 
sufficiently from this point of view. 

Punch had a cartoon, some years ago, representing a lady 
visitor at one of the country cottages, occupied by tenants 
for whose souls and bodies she feels more or less respon- 
sible. ‘“ Don’t your children like going to Sunday-school ? ” 
she asks of the woman of the house. ‘Oh, yes’m,” is the 
answer, “they likes goin’ well enough: it’s the stayin’ after 
they gets there they minds,” This is the attitude, somewhat 
familiar to us all perhaps, that we would like to avoid if 
possible. We wish not only that they should be willing to _ 
go, but that they should not be averse to staying after they 
get there. 

Not that I think that children’s likes and dislikes should 
be made of too much importance inthis or any other matter. 
It is good for them to do what is right and best, whether 
they like it or not; and the whole tendency of modern life 
and education is inclined to err in the direction of magnify- 
ing the conscious happiness or unhappiness of children, 
often calling their attention to it unnecessarily, whereas any 
deliberate introspection is as bad for them as it can possibly 
be. It either tends to morbid conscientiousness, which is 
apt to be nothing but inverted self-esteem, or else it damages 
their necessarily feeble sense of their true relation to the 
universe, which should be fostered by every means in our 
power. A great deal of thought should be expended upon 
the likes and dislikes of children, as an important factor in 
their education; but almost nothing should be said to them 
about it. 

In the very beginning in the modern schools for young 
children we hear far too much of this sort of thing. Eliza- 
beth loves to come to school or Gwendolen likes to do things 
for others, making Gwendolen and Elizabeth instantly con- 
scious of their own emotions; while in the modern homes the 
importance attached to the likes and dislikes of the young 
persons in it often form a veritable stumbling-block in the 
way of their best development. That it destroys the peace 
and comfort of the elders would be, I suppose, of not much 
consequence if the young things themselves benefited by it; 
but, where nothing but harm results to all concerned, it is 
perhaps well for us to consider it a little in all matters relat- 
ing to their moral and religious training. 

If I may be permitted to continue for a moment this ap- 
parent digression, I would like to say that this system is also 
rather hard on the children; for the elders who consider their 
likes and dislikes of such importance, and who continually 
plan their work and their amusements for them, demand 
something in response, which the average child is not any 
too able to give, and for which he should not be asked. We 
expect the children for whom so much is done to be both 
grateful and thoughtful in return, and are pained and hurt 
when we do not find this to be the case, as it usually is not. 
But we make a mistake both in what we give and what we 
expect to receive. A high order of thoughtfulness and un- 
selfishness should not be demanded of a child. If he or she 
is fair-minded and honest, ready to “go shares,” to obey 
promptly, and to run the family errands, that is enough; and 
that is the straight and natural road to a higher order of 
service that comes with the later development of their facul- 
ties, and these are precisely the things that are not expected 
of the modern child. I think that the daily duties of life 
should be done without much comment or talk of praise or 
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blame. Sympathy and affection aré much better for children 
than words of praise; and, if we have to blame, let us be sure 
that we are blaming them for the right thing. Too often it 
is the wrong one. 

This is a long preamble to what I have to say in relation 
to the Sunday-school; but, if more were thought about the 
needs and character of the children whom it is expected to 
benefit, if these were discussed at the teachers’ meetings, 
and considered in relation to all details of the work, we should 
do much to insure its success, 

In the first place, I am afraid we must admit that the 
name ‘“ Sunday-school,” like the word “ pious,” is a trifle dam- 
aged. It has come to stand for something quite different 
from our ideal of what it should be. Sunday-school litera- 
ture, Sunday-school hymns, even Sunday-school children, have 
come to be looked upon, too often, as goody hypocritical and 
deficient in intelligence and the manly virtues. I have even 
wondered sometimes if a new name could not be invented to 
fit the broader and wiser methods of teaching, the better 
literature in the libraries, the higher ideals of the modern 
institution as we hope to see it. When I went to Sunday- 
school in New York, about the second period of its develop- 
ment, I had to learn lessons out of a stupid catechism, as 

‘ridiculous as it was unnecessary in a Unitarian church; and 
the few books I took from the library were about obnoxious 
and unnatural children converting whole families to godli- 
ness by their exemplary conduct and advice, taking the 
feathers out of their bonnets, and keeping them from 
theatres and wild dancing parties. Books like these I have 
always held to be an abomination before the Lord; and I 
should like to see them all hewed in pieces, as Samuel hewed 
Agag, and after returned to his house in much peace of 
mind. But that sort of thing has been done away with 
under a wiser and more systematic oversight than was 
thought of then. Well-written lesson papers have been sub- 
stituted for the old catechism, better service books adopted, 
and the libraries have been thoroughly weeded out; and 
better literature has taken the place of the old Sunday-school 
books, which have, in too many instances, I am sorry to say, 
not been burned or hewed in pieces, but packed in barrels 
and sent to contaminate the rural districts. 

I have been asked of late, more often than I could wish, 
whether I thought children ought to be made to go to church 
or not; and the reason of my objection to this question is 
because I do not know the answer to it. I do not believe 
there is any one answer that will cover the ground. I have 
heard of persons who acquired such a habit of church-going 
in childhood that they continued in it all their lives. On 
the other hand, I have known of people who were made to 
go so constantly when they were young that they struck an 
average when they could do as they liked, and stayed at 
home altogether. Then, again, I have friends who tell me 
that they were not compelled to go against their inclination 
when they were children, and that now they regard it as a 
privilege of which they regularly avail themselves. Such 
are the diversities, not only of views, but of experiences, 
which make it impossible to answer this question of church- 
going in one word, Some children like to go; which makes 
a simple and delightful solution of the problem; but others 
dislike it, and in some cases it makes them exceedingly 
nervous, and produces a strain, not easy to account for per- 
haps, but very evident notwithstanding. There are, how- 
ever, many gradations between going every Sunday and 
never going at all; and discretion should be used in adapt- 
ing the frequency of attendance to the individual tempera- 
ment. That would be the course likely to produce the best 
results later I should think. 

But, whatever may be the decision in regard to church- 
going for children, there is no room for two opinions as to 
the necessity of their religious nature being helped, sustained, 
and fostered, Reverence is essential, and all the more so 
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because the tendency of the age and of our own nature does 
not lie in that direction. Only we should be careful that the 
ideals and thoughts for which we demand reverence are 
worthy of it, that it is always the spirit before which we bow, 
and not the letter. Then we shall be safe; and the words of 
the prophet shall be fulfilled, ‘“‘ He that wonders shall reign ; 
and he that reigns. shall rest.” 

The moral and spiritual instincts of children should be 
cultivated. Taught to rest on a broad and sound basis of 
thought, they should have an opportunity to worship accord- 
ing to their light and power, and be led upward and onward 
by the sympathy and insight of those older ones who possess 
it. We do not expect their brains or their muscles to develop 
in the right way unaided. Why are we so afraid to help 
their souls? Of course, it is in the home that the first and 
most powerful influences should come in this direction as in 
every other; but itis in these ways that the Sunday-school 
should help the home. It is the children’s church, where 
they may gather strength and moral and physical support for 
the life that is before them. 

I need hardly say that the first and most essential element 
to insure any measure of success in this aim is the person- 
ality of the teachers. It is infinitely better to have good les- 
son papers than poor ones; but the best lesson paper that 
ever was written has very little influence in the hands of an 
inefficient and unqualified teacher, and the worst and stupid- 
est set of questions and answers may become a means of 
grace when used or not used by one who possesses the 
knowledge and insight requisite for the work. Personality is 
the great power that moves the world. It is the thing we 
cannot see or count on our fingers or reckon with openly that 
does the harm or the good; and I think our Sunday-schools 
are rather too apt to ignore this great fact in the selection of 
their teachers, and to accept too easily the offer of any chance 
person who is willing to take a class, no matter how poorly 
qualified he or she may be for the responsibility undertaken. 
I know that this must be a very delicate and difficult matter 
to deal with. It is not easy to tell well-meaning, enthusiastic 
young persons, or still less older persons, that they are not 
qualified for the task to which they bring so much zeal and 
good feeling. It is also extremely hard to find out whether 
they are so qualified or not. And yet it is impossible to 
have a successful Sunday-school where this is not taken into 
account, any more than a good secular school would be con- 
ceivable with its teachers selected on this principle. 

I never could see why Sunday-school teachers — enough 
of them at any rate to set the tone for the school— should 
not be paid. J have heard of some ministers objecting to this, 
because they preferred that such service should be voluntary. 
Of course, if voluntary service was always of the best quality, 
that reason would be a very good one; but, unfortunately, 
facts are against it. The Quaker ministry is not famed for 
exalted eloquence and zeal, because there are no hirelings in 
it; and, if ministers are not actuated by any such scruples in 
drawing their salaries, it is difficult to see why the same 
principle cannot work in regard to Sunday-school teachers. 
The laborer is usually worthy of his hire; and my feeling is 
that, when the hire is sufficient to remove the laborer from 
anxiety as to the necessities of life, he is a great deal more 
likely to render that quality of service which is without 
money and without price. 

And this brings me to another objection to this method, 
which is that no Sunday-school could or should afford to pay 
teachers for the whole of their time, and the difficulty of 
adjusting the pay to the services required. 

But I think a good many busy women with trained minds 
and willing hearts would be able to alleviate some other 
duty by the use of a very moderate sum of money, and 
thus be ready and glad to give the strength and time so 
acquired to the needs of a Sunday-school class. A hundred 
and fifty or two hundred dollars has a good deal of healing 
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in its wings, when judiciously applied; and the subject seems 
worth considering in this light. A successful Sunday-school 
means very hard work for somebody; and the superintend- 
ent ought to be chosen with that fact in view, and also it 
seems to me that he or she should be offered some definite 
equivalent for the definite work he is asked to undertake. 
Until this is done, I fear that we shall continue to encounter 
difficulties in securing any superintendents at all,— as I be- 
lieve is the case at present,— and that, when one is finally 
persuaded to officiate, he will be too apt to be a busy and 
tired man, or possibly woman, who will go to the school Sun- 
days, read a service out of the convenient book which has 
been used for years, distribute lesson papers, talk a little 
with the librarian and the minister, shake hands with a 
teacher or two, pat a scholar on the head, look at his watch, 
wait a little while, and look at it again, ring the bell for the 
closing exercises, and go off not to think anything more 
about it until the next Sunday. Iam not blaming the man. 
He is probably an unusually good man to do this at all, but 
this is not the way to carry on a successful organization of 
any sort. 

I know that many churches cannot afford to expend ap- 
preciable sums of money upon the Sunday-school; and in 
this case, as in many others, we must do as we may. But, 
when a church spends three or four thousand dollars upon 
its music and three or four hundred upon its Sunday-school, 
the anthems are apt to be more elaborate than religion de- 
mands and the Sunday-school to be thinly attended. 

As to the lesson papers, I should like to approach them 
somewhat from the standpoint of the child, and say that 
I think it is a mistake to give out any Sunday-school 
lesson whatever to be learned. ‘The papers may be of much 
service in suggesting to a teacher topics about which to talk 
with her class; but I do not believe that children should be 
expected to commit anything in the sha'pe of a lesson for 
their Sunday observance. I am emboldened to say this by 
the fact that the superintendent of a very successful Sunday- 
school in Boston agrees with me, and does not have the 
pupils prepare anything of the sort before coming. The 
children have lessons enough; and this one more is a burden 
to them,— out of all proportion to its real weight, to be sure,— 
but, I think, an unnecessary and unwise burden. If we elders 
were required to commit by heart a chapter of the Bible or 
learn the answers to a set of even the most interesting ques- 
tions on religious subjects before going to church, I am 
afraid the attendance there would be diminished in an ap- 
palling ratio. And shall we serve the children with less 
respect than we do minister to our gross selves? Let the 
opening exercise be long, and let many great passages from 
the Bible be learned together at that time. Wonders can be 
done in this way, as I know from experience. Great poems, 
too, can be acquired so; and great stories and selections too 
difficult or not suitable to be learned can be read to them. 
They will like it; and they will learn, and they will listen,— 
that, also, I know from experience. Give them the best 
there is,— words of saints and sages and poets and proph- 
ets, often, you will think, too hard for them to understand or 
even to interest them; but you will find it otherwise. 
Never offer them the miserable twaddle that is supposed to 
be appropriate for children, nor poor literature of any sort. 
The best is none too good for them, when it is selected with 
even a little discretion. We are apt to be very thoughtless 
about all these things. 

I knew an intelligent boy coming home from Sunday- 
school and saying: ‘Why do we have to sing such silly 
hymns, mamma? ‘Oh, how we love our teachers!’ this one 
went. I thought of some I didn’t love.” Of course, he did: 
anybody would in his place; and there are a number of 
such foolish little songs about loving teachers and being 
glad to go to the Sunday-school and the like that are dis- 
tinctly bad. They strike the false note of sentimentality, 
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and the children are quick to feel this. Do not let us give 
them such trivial stuff, when there is so much that is better 
to draw from; and the same principle applies to the prayers 
and readings that are used. We do not investigate suffi- 
ciently how such things affect children’s minds, and are 
consequently led into committing all sorts of errors in our 
selections. 

It is only on this theory that I can account for the preva- 
lence of a little prayer at one time almost universally taught 
to children, because it was so simple and easy to learn and 
sounded so sweet to the listening elders. It is the familiar 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” etc. This, with its short, 
effective Saxon words, may be good literature, but it is very 
bad theology; and, ever since I came to think about it, 
I have regarded it as a very pernicious little verse. What 
a sensitive, thoughtful child can think of it is shown by the 
speech of a little cousin of mine, who proclaimed one night 
at the hour for his devotions that he thought he wouldn’t say 
“‘ Now I lay me,” and then added — with a look half of appre- 
hension and half of defiance—that he hadn’t said it for 
a good many nights, and he had never died in the night yet. 

It is such a mistake, as George MacDonald has pointed out, 
to teach children that they have souls as a possession, as this _ 
prayer does. They are souls and possess bodies, and to 
think of death as a calamity to be prayed against is also 
most unfortunate. There is not a word about death in the 
Lord’s Prayer; and it is life that we and our children have 
to do with and need help for, not death. I doubt if we can 
improve on the prayer of Jesus or produce a better effect on 
the minds of our children with any little verses of our own 
making. . 

These are details, but it is just the careful attention to 
such small things that makes great enterprises possible and 
successful. ‘The smallest objects are as windows,” wrote 
Carlyle, “through which the philosophic mind looks into 
infinity itself.” With infinity in our hearts and patient atten- 
tion to practical details in our heads, can we not predict for 
the Sunday-school a future like that holy vision of the 
prophet, who beheld Jerusalem a city of truth,— “and it was 
full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 


The Child’s Right to Religious Instruction. 


BY REV. T. R. SLICER. 


The child is taken out of the body of its parents to be 
dropped back into their minds. ‘That is the story of their 
responsibility. ‘They have assumed the part of creation. 
They cannot escape the responsibility of instruction. They 
have no doubt with regard to its other rights. It has the 
right to be properly clothed, to be properly sheltered, to be 
properly fed. Its body is precious to them, every particle of 
it, its very health or its complexion, the light shining in its 
eye. Everything is dear to their anxious love. That solici- 
tude they cannot escape; and so they shelter the body and 
clothe it and even befrill it, that it may be an object of beauty. 
They put it in a downy nest, and they do all these things 
because the child has a right to be maintained in these con- 
ditions provided by parental love. 

And, when the time comes for the development of his mind, 
the child is not asked if he would like to go to school. He 
is first of all taught. The best instruction is given him. His 
mind is made to put out the little tendrils by which it can 
cling to the walls of knowledge. He is not asked how long 
he will study: he is asked if he has taken his luncheon, if he 
has on his overshoes, There is in the mind of the parent a 
sense of responsibility for the health and education of the 
child. If the right of the child to care and instruction be 
undisputed, that it may not be sick and stupid when it comes 
into contact with those associated with it, it has the right that 
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a Christian child born out of Christian parents shall not be a 
pagan when it comes to the larger contacts of life. It has a 
right to demand that it shall be taught all that is in 
the parents’ experience, all that the teachers can learn con- 
cerning the divine: it has a right to religious instruction. 

It is one of the unexplained contradictions that the prin- 
ciples which apply everywhere else are omitted. in this 
particular. It-is said that the child shall not “be forced to 
take on habits of religion.” It must be “allowed to grow up 
until it can choose what form of faith it will have.” How 
can it choose? What gives it the opportunity of choice? 
What fits it to make such a choice? What experience has 
it out of the loins of the past in its little brain, that should 
make it the arbiter of its highest destiny? You do not take 
it to the drug store where medicines and poisons are sold, 
and say: Take your choice. Poison in proper quantities is 
good; arsenic in proper doses clears the skin; aconite in 
proper doses is useful. You do not say these things. No, 
you even say, with trembling, You must not eat too much 
candy. The child is guarded at every point except as a 
child of the eternal God; and there, by some kind of super- 
stition, the idea prevails that the child is to come up as it 
can, until at last it seizes hold on some supports for life, and 
shall elect what those supports shall be. In that you are 
defrauding the child of its natural right. You refuse it help 
at its direst need. 

I believe in the naturalness of religion, that it is a func- 
tion of the human soul, But I believe that it should be 
taught, just as cooking is taught. Your children, though, are 
not usually taught cooking, as, happily, the children of the 
poor are. In our social settlement there are cooking-classes ; 
but there is also a religious service. That is a distinction in 
our settlement, of which I am glad: we have not only cook- 
ing classes, but there is a religious service on Sunday 
night. The church is never named, a minister rarely leads 
them, there is nothing of doctrine inculcated. The leader 
teaches the life of the soul, just as we teach cooking. One 
is not more real than the other. As they must eat, they learn 
to cook. They have got to live, and so they are taught the 
principles of religion. 

Religion is a normal transaction between the soul and the 
Soul of all that is. I used that word deliberately. I say it 
is a normal ¢ransaction. ‘The prayer between the soul that is 
alert, awakened, and devout and the object of prayer is an 
actual transaction, as surely an act of commerce and inter- 
change as anything that exists in this world. As the breath 
from the lungs is related to the atmosphere, as the hand is 
related to what it has to grasp, as the foot has ceased to be 
a climber and has come to be the pedestal of the body, as 
the ribs sustain the trunk, so the soul is related to its source 
of supply as a natural function of the human creature. 

You say the child must be provided with everything in the 
way of instruction, even to the detail of personal habits; but 
it shall not be taught religion, because that is something for 
grown-up folk. All the best psychology of the world is 
against you. You may be on that side, but the best. psychol- 

- ogy and the most learned scholarship are on the other side. 
The child is born an egotist, and ought to be, because it is in 
the animal stage of development; but between the age of 
twelve or fourteen it passes through certain changes of body 
and of brain that are as real in the brain as in the body. 
These are changes by which he passes from egotism to 
altruism, from the love of itself to the love of the other. The 
sex instincts that are aroused are only the superficial side of 
the chief aspect of the mind. The love of the other with 
whom the home shall be built is the love through which may 
be constituted the relation with God. You say you dare 
not touch this critical period. Shall we send missionaries to 
polytheistic nations, that they may learn a knowledge of the 
true God, and yet not teach the little mythologist in our home 
the essential presence of the heavenly father in its life ? 
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Some people were talking awhile ago about children’s 
difficulty about prayer. They all agreed that their boys 
would not pray unless it were insisted they should pray. 
They said that, when a boy got to be five or six years old, 
they should not insist on his saying his prayers. I asked, 
How would it be if instead of sending your boy to say his 
prayers he should catch you saying yours? If I had a boy 
six years old who would not say his prayers, I would offer 
my prayer aloud for him. I would go with him to the 
heavenly Father. Devotion has in it the element of spiritual 
contagion. What is the habit of the parent prompts the 
imitation of the child. It is sure to catch the attention of 
the child. It is sure to awaken a sense of reality that no 
imposed task can awaken. That seems to me an experiment 
worth trying. 

But one woman said to me: “ What would you do with a 
child like this? My boy said his prayers till he was about 
seven. One night he said, ‘Mamma, how do you know 
there is any God?’ And I said, ‘ All the best people in the 
world have supposed there was a God, and we take their 
word for it.’ And, with perfect logic, he replied, ‘ Well, I 
shall not go on praying to a probability.’” The infirmity was 
not in the child’s mind, but in the answer of the mother. 
There is a better answer than that. That woman said, “I 
do not know whether that child has ever offered a prayer 
since then.” She ought to have known. She ought to have 
known whether that boy of seven was in communion with 
the Source of Life or not. The child committed to our care, 
whether in home or school, has the right to the best fruits of 
human experience, told in the simplest terms, which deal 
with the ultimate realities of life. It has a right to religious 
instruction. 


Spiritual Life. 


Love feels no burden, thinks nothing of trouble, attempts 
what is above its strength, pleads no excuse of impossibility ; 
for it thinks all things lawful for itself and all things possible. 
Thomas q Kempis. 

ed 


Only those truths which have become ourselves, become 
spontaneous and involuntary, instinctive and unconscious, 
are really our life; that is to say, something more than our 
property.— Amiel’s Journal. 

ae 


It is an irretrievable error to grow weary of failure and fall 
back upon a limited and unprogressive perfection, or spurn 
the conditions of existence, and endeavor to realize in this 
life what is the work for eternity.— Edward Dowden. 


ee 


With a quickened eyesight, go on discovering much good 
on the worse side, remembering that the same process should 
proportionably magnify and demonstrate to you the much 
more good on the better side.— Robert Browning. 


ed 


The true law of every life, the only law of life, is consecra- 
tion. Consecration is going out into the world where God 
Almighty is, and using every power to his glory. It is simply 
dedicating one’s life, its whole flow, to his service— /. / W. 
Ware. 

& 


Faith in God is recognized by every child of God as a 
primal duty; but hope in God is not always seen to be a 
factor in right faith. Yet hope i is as truly a duty as is faith ; 
and faith, in order to be at its best, must have its active ele- 
ment of hope.— f, Clay Trumbull, 
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the battle and its consequent responsibilities, 
setting forth the good sense and courteous 
firmness of Dewey. His personal character- 
istics and habits receive attention, and give 
occasion for the telling of various incidents 
that illustrate these. Part IV. gives an ac- 
count of his environment, biography, gene- 
alogy, and family. Much of the book is 
changed but little from the notes taken by 
Mr. Barrett at the time. 


Tue Hoty Famity. A Christmas Medi- 
tation. By Amory H. Bradford. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. —Dr. 
Bradford has taken Murillo’s ‘‘Holy Fam- 
ily,’’ now in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don, as the text for a thoughtful and helpful 
discourse, suited to the Christmas time. Be- 
sides studying the meaning and art of the 
picture, he finds in it immortal messages 
concerning the typical child, the ideal fam- 
ily, and the unseen ministry of the eternal 
Father. Two photogravures of the painting 
are included in the book, and also three 
poems bearing on the same theme, —Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘‘The Virgin Mary to the Child 
Jesus,’’ George MacDonald’s ‘‘Mother’s 
Hymn, ’’ and a translation of Karl Spitta’s 
‘*O Happy House!’’ Dr. Bradford has pre- 
viously published a similar meditation on 
the Sistine Madonna. 


He, SHE, AND THrEy. By Albert Lee. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
From these bright dinner-table conversations 
one may study ‘‘the joyful woes and the 
woful enjoyments’’ of a young married 
couple, just settled in housekeeping, called 
on for wedding presents while their own are 
still new, confronted with social obligations 
and perplexities, ready to take an interest in 
the love affairs of others, and bent in general 
on enjoying youth while it lasts. The ami- 
able discussions concerning aims and methods 
and the necessary harmonizing of two points 
of view are cleverly put, and the conclusions 
are all eminently practical. The book offers 
a pleasant refuge for an idle half-hour. 


Miscellaneous. 


Poems of Shakespeare and Poems of Clough 
have been added to ‘‘The Standard Library, ’’ 
published by T. VY. Crowell & Co., the for- 
mer prefaced by a long and carefully written 
introduction or study by George Wyndham, 
the latter including a memoir of the truth- 
loving, loyal, unselfish poet, which adds defi- 
nitely to the value of the book. Both 
volumes are bound in dark red cloth, with 
gilt tops, and are sold at the low price of $1. 


The ippolytus of Euripides (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) aims to help the student to a 
correct understanding and full appreciation 
of what is regarded by many critics as the 
masterpiece of the Greek poet. There is an 
admirable introduction, comparing the trag- 
edy with others produced by Euripides, 
analyzing the characters and the action ina 
suggestive manner. The Greek text is given 
in beautiful type; and there are notes in such 
abundance as leaves nothing on this score to 
be desired. 


Translations and critical editions of the 
classic dramatists are coming in upon us in 
a flood. Heretofore the Greeks have had the 
field to themselves; but now Ella Isabel Har- 
ris has translated and Houghton & Mifflin 
have published, Zwo Tragedies of Seneca; 
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By NicHoLAs P. GILMAN, author of “Profit 

Sharing between Employer and Employee,” 

“Socialism and the American Spirit,” ete. 

Crown 8yo, $1.75. 

In a certain way this volume, devoted chiefly 
to description of the institutions which numer- 
ous employers in Europe and America have de- 
vised for the benefit of their employees, is a 
companion volume to Professor Gilman's stand- 
ard work on Profit Sharing. It contains a large 
amount of well-sifted information concerning 
the methods of practical solution of their own 
labor problems which many highly prosperous 
business firms have devised and operated with 
great success in procuring industrial peace. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
By THoMas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author 
of “Cheerful Yesterdays,” etc., 12mo, $2.00. 
The subjects treated in this delightful volume 
are: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, Whit- 
tier, Whitman, Lanier, “H. H.,” John Holmes, 
Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S. G. Howe, etc. 
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By WILLIAM ELLior GRIFFIS, D.D., author of 
“The Pilgrims in their Three Homes,” ete. 
bls a map and illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
1.50. 
Dr. Griffis has made five journeys in Holland, 
and in this book he gives the rich results of his 


tours. 
A PRETTY TORY 
By JEANIE GouLp LINCOLN, author of “An 

Unwilling Maid,” etc. With illustrations. 

.12mo, $1.50. 

A stirring story of the Revolution. Marion’s 
men and Morgan are prominent figures, and the 
book ends with the battle of Cowpens. A Brit- 
ish officer and one of Marion’s men are both in 
love with the “pretty Tory,” and readers will be 
much interested to learn which wins. 


THE KING'S JESTER, 
and Other Short Plays for Small Stages. By 
Pe ATHERTON DuGAN. Square 1I2mo, 
1.50. 

Eleven original plays, just suited for schools 
or private theatricals. They present some old 
favorites,— Cinderella, The Sleeping Beauty, 
The Apple of Discord; and some less known, 
but equally good,—Pandora, The Queen’s Coffer, 
etc. They are thoroughly interesting and whole- 
some. Directions for the stage and costumes 
are given, with some music. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN 
By JAMEs RussELL LOWELL. Compiled by 
JosrrH B. GILDER. With an introduction by 
A. A. ADEE, With a rubricated title-page, an 
Index, and a very fine Portrait of Mr. Lowell. 
Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 
Selections from Mr. Lowell’s correspondence 
with the State Department while U. S. Minister 
to Spain. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorarp CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


IZATION. 


By CHARLES F. DOLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE COMING PEOPLE.” 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


CONTENTS; The Realm of Doubt; The Moral 
Structure of the Universe; The World of Opposites; 
Thorough-going Theism; The -Good God; Great 
Questions; A Rational Optimism; The Beginnings 
of Personality; What Personality is; The Cost of 
Personality; The Religion of the Child and the 
Religion of the Man; The Process of Civilization. 


The Theology of Civilization is an attempt to 
sketch the essential ideas which must underlie a 
civilized and civilizing type of religion. If we 
admit that Christianity is destined to give its 
name to the religion of the future, it must assume 
a form so universal as to meet the ethical needs, 
oe ee the conduct, and satisfy the minds of civil- 
ized men. 

There was surely never a time in the history of 
religion when such an attempt as this was so ur- 
Epil demanded or carried with it so much prom- 
se of helpful results. 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


“Leo Dayne is one of the most choice novels of 
this era.’’—Boston Courier. 


LEO DAYNE. 


A Novel. By MArcGareT AUGUSTA KELLOGG. 
One vol., 508 pages, with frontispiece and 
decorative cover, $1.50. 


The immediate favorable reception of this book by critics 
all over the country, as a novel of unusual depth and power, 
and withal of literary grace, amply justifies the opinion of 
a widely-known doctor of philosophy of Cambridge, who 
expresses his “astonishment and delight in the extraordi- 
nary excellence of the whole work,” recognizing “‘its power 
and beauty as a work of art.” We quote a few phrases 
from different reviews : 

“It is far from being a common book.” —Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 

“The story is pathetic in almost every page, and its 
pathos is heightened by the simplicity of the narrative. It 
is a story that compels reflection.”—New Bedford Mer- 
cUury. 

“The excellence of the story resides largely in its natural- 
ness, its fidelity to things with which we are associated in 


every day life. It is a work of virility and power,”’— 
DetroitJournal. 
“A handsomely gotten up book. .,. A powerful tale of 


a New England girl born to poverty, but possessed of in- 
vincible pride a | a noble character, The deep tragedy of 
her existence is set forth in masterly style. The book is 
well worth reading by those who mek in fiction something 
more than mere entertainment.”’—Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, 

“The tale is realistic; but, as a psychological study, it is 
really a work of art. It opens in a country town in the 
east, and soon shifts the scene to a factory village, where 
the life of a girl of great courage and originality of thought 
is wrought out to the bitter end.”—ebraska State 
Journal, 

‘Leo Dayne’ is written with masterly skill. It is not a 
book that may be read hastily: every page of it demands 
consideration, every line of it is skillfully woven into the 
delineation, yet so beautiful is the character of the girl, 
so elegant the diction, so forceful the manner, that the 
attention is never tempted to wander. ‘Leo Dayne’ is one 
of the most choice novels of this era.’"—Boston Courier. 
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Media and The Daughters of Troy, which 
have much intrinsic interest, to which is 
added that pertaining to the influence of 
Seneca upon the evolution of the English 
drama, which was considerable, both as to 
its form and its spirit. 


Ginn & Co. publish a new Jntroduction to 
Rhetoric, prepared by William B. Cairns, in- 
structor in English'in the University of Wis- 
consin. It is an elementary treatise, based 
on ideas regarding the teaching of English 
which the author believes are coming to be 
generally held: first, that rhetoric must be 
presented as a reasonable study rather than as 
a series of arbitrary precepts; and, secondly, 
that the pupil should study style and inven- 
tion together. In accordance with the second 
idea, long illustrative selections are given 
under each form of composition rather than 
short selections scattered through the section 
on style, 


The Magazines. 


The New England Magazine for November 
contains a graphic account of ‘‘The Great 
Boston Fire of 1872,’’ written by Mr. Robert 
G. Fitch of the Boston TZyanscrifit. The 
article is one of unique value, illustrated as 
it is with excellent reproductions from photo- 
graphs made in many cases during the prog- 
ress of the conflagration, and containing in- 
teresting reminiscences of many who then 
witnessed the destruction of so large a por- 
tion of Boston’s business district. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics for No- 
vember contains ‘‘The Commercial Legisla- 
tion of England and the American Colo- 
nies,’’ by W. J. Ashley, in which the new 
view of the relations of the American colo- 
nies to the mother country is set forth, and 
facts are offered to show that the system of 
English legislation did not harm the colo- 
nists. Prof. Ashley says this is now the be- 
lief of the younger scholars, and that this 
view tends to reduce the traditional irrita- 
tion between England and America. Charles 
Gide discusses ‘‘ Productive Co-operation in 
France,’’ and concludes that ‘‘that co-opera- 
tive associations of producers’? will ‘‘not 
suffice alone to bring about a new social 
order.’’ Robert: A. Woods treats of ‘‘Uni- 
versity Settlements: Their Point and Drift. ’’ 
He thinks the experience of cultivated people 
in them ‘‘has brought about in an important 
degree a state of preparedness for some of 
the foremost issues that the future is to 
bring.’’ John H. Gray shows what questions 
are connected with ‘‘The Gas Supply of Bos- 
ton.’’ He thinks that in some way ‘‘legal 
consolidation of the corporations concerned 
will be inevitable.’’ The notes are valuable. 
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mm Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Old ot: apo ray “By John Lesslie Hall. 
om Damrell & Upham, Boston. 
Reynard ae ox: In English Verse. By John Storer 


‘obb. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
‘The Other Fellow. By F. Hopkinson Smith. $1.50. 
Dorothy and her Friends. By Ellen Olney Kirk. $x.2s. 
an Unknown Patriot. By Frank Samuel Child. $1.50. 
Hamlin’s Mediation, and Other Stories. By 


Bret Harte. $1.25 
pane Fig- east Stories. By Mary Hallock Foote. 


. “Pent on the Beach. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Packie Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner. $2.00. 
From Little; Brown & Co., Boston. 
sates Prick Moon, and Other Stories. Edward Everett 


$x. 
be B. Perez Galdos, $1.50 
— in Captivity. 


‘By Mary P. “Wells 
ara at Louisbourg. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 


of the Zoo. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. $1.25. 
oe nied lar gece an bewey. Morgan. $1.50. 
ewey. 75 cents. 
Bourget. $1.50 
hae ak Maurice. By Wh liam Belch. “From the Ger- 
man by Charles T, Brooks. 75 cents. 
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Smith, 
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Plish_and Plum. From the German of William Busch 
by Charles T. Brooks. 75 cénts 
At the Wind’s Will. By Louise Chandler Moulton. $r.25. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Tittle Beasts of Field and Wood. By William Everett 
ram. $1.25 
pines as ten Are. By Bolton Hall. §r.25. 
ayries of Brotherhood. By Richard Burton. $r.00. 
e Beacon Biographies. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 7s cents. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Christ in Art. By Joseph Lewis French. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
To Alaska for Gold. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
The Political eONDEAy of Natural Law. 
Wood. 50 cents. 
Ideal Suggestion through Mental Photography. By 
Henry Wood. 


1.00, 
By Henry 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Liberty and the Nineteenth Century. By Frederic May 


Holland. $1.75. 
Monopolies and the People. By Charles Whiting Baker, 
By Myrtle Reed. $1.75. 


Love etary ofa Musician. 
From F. i Nestea Neely, New York. 
The Sivetoniest By J. George Hilzinger. - $r.00. 
From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Dorsey, the Young Inventor. $1.25. 
Philosophic Nuggets. 40 cents. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New Vi 
The Log of a Sea Waif. By Frank T. pallens. ae 50. 
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About the Weather. By Mark W. Harrington. 60 cents. 
Pe SEH, of the Fishes. By James Newton Baskett, 
5 cents. 
The Half Back. By Ralph H. Barbour. $1.50. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

The Theology of Pe aa By Charles F. Dole. $1.00. 

Helps for Ambitious Boys. William Drysdale. $r.s50. 

hed neon Boss. By haverd William Thomson. so 


rate Mother’ 's Portrait. By Mark Guy Pearse. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

When the Heart is Young. Song for low voice. By 
Dudley Buck, 

In thy Dreams. Song for low voice. By Dudley Buck. 

Oh, come hither and behold the Mee (et the Lord, 
Sacred s0ug, for high voice. By Dudle 

In the Moonlight. For the piano. By conus Denis. 

The Milkmaid’s Song. Song for medium voice. By 
Ethelbert Nevin. 

Mazurka. For the piano. By Nikolai von Wilm. 

The Heavenly Dream. Sacred song for high voice, with 
violin obligato. By Ferdinand Q. Dulcken. 

Romanze. For the Piano. By Nikolai von Wilm. 

The Precious Story Old. Sacred song for medium voice. 
ork R. M. Stults. 

oly Night. Christmas song for high voice, with 

ea or ’cello obligato. By Carl Busch. 

A Bed-time Song. Song for high voice. By Ethelbert 

evin. 


35 cents. 


New Testament Handbooks 


EDITED BY SHAILER MATHEWS 


Professor of New Testament History and Interpretation, University of Chicago. 


For the 
general reader, 
not technical. 


The series will thus combine accurate, popular pres- 
entation with brief scientific treatment, bringing within 
comparatively small compass material which otherwise 


Brief, 
Scientific, 
Popular. 


is not easily accessible to the general reader, while sufficient references to literature, together 
with critical apparatus and discussion, will be presented in foot-notes. 


The History of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Tes= 
tament. 


By Marvin R. VINCENT, Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, Union Theological Sem- 
inary. Just Ready. 75 cents. 
Professor VINCENT’s “Student’s New Testa- 

ment Handbook” and other contributions to 

the study of the New Testament rank him 
among the first American exegetes. 


The Revelation of Jesus. 
A Study of the Primary Sources of Christianity. 


By the Rev. GEorcE HoLiry GILBeErt, Ph.D., 
D.D., author of The Student's Life of Jesus, 
etc. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
The two should be in the hands of every 

teacher, pastor, or Sunday-school worker using 

the Znternational Sunday-school Lessons next 
year. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BIBLICA. 


A Dictionary 


Edited by the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., 


The History of New Testa= 
ment Times in Palestine. 


By SHAILER MATHEws, Professor of New Tes- 
tament History and Interpretation, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. /ust Ready. 75 cents, 
Professor MATHEWs’s volume covers the 

events of the important years 175 B.C.—70 A.D., 

with brief studies of the literature and institu- 

tions of the people. 


JESS BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL: 


By JENKIN LiLoyp Jones, Editor of Unity, 
etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


“«¢Jess’ is one of the most tender, pathetic, 
and loving stories of a horse that have been 
written.”—Buffalo Commercial. 

“One of the most delightful books of the 
year.” —Chicago Tribune. 

“Tnstructive, entertaining, and spiritually up- 
lifting.’"—/V. Y. Home Journal. 


of the Bible. yooh READY. 


D.D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 


Scripture at Oxford, and J. SUTHERLAND Biack, M.A., LL.D., Assistant Editor of the Ency- 


clopedia Britannica. 


Sold by subscription only. In four volumes. 


Super royal 8vo. 


Cloth, $5.00 each; full leather, $7.50 each. 
Send for a full descriptive circular. 


The results, in dictionary form, of a thorough-going critical study of the Bible, with a com- 
pleteness and conciseness that have never yet been attained in any language. 

The first volume contains about 600 pages, is now ready, and the others so far advanced 
that the completion of the whole within two years may be confidently expected. 
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For the Christian Register. 
A Case of Conscience. 


BY REV. N. SEAVER, JR. 


Little Sally Hall, 

Fluffy, clean, and dimity, goes to make a call. 
Seems a fair-haired fairy, 

Ora living posy, violet, white, and rosy, 

She’s so light and airy, 

Bonny Sally Hall. 


Winsome Sally Hall 

On summer Sundays goes in her bestest clothes, 
Sunny-faced and cheery, 

Where the village steeple summons country people, 
Grandma’s precious deary, 

Faithful Sally Hall. 


Guileless Sally Hall 

Says, with trustful eyes, scorning mean disguise, 
She’s Unitarian here, 

But devout Episcopal, service book and all, 

In town with auntie dear, 

Candid Sally Hall. 


Sober Sally Hall, 

When the Sundays come in the city home, 
A gentle little maid, 

Creeps about the house, quiet as a mouse, 
All subdued and staid, 

Placid Sally Hall. 


Careful Sally Hall, 

Starting for the church, lingers in the porch 

For a last survey 

Of her gray and biack surtout, gloves, and dainty boot, 
Ere she goes ber way, 

Prudent Sally Hail. 


Startled Sally Hall 

Gives a little shriek, horror on her cheek. 
“* Auntie, you must wait 

While I change this fan. 
Twill not make us late.” 
Lucky Sally Hall. 


Happy Sally Hall, 

On her way again, hastens to explain 

“Tn such times as these 

’Twould never do to fill a church Episcopal 
With a Unitarian breeze.” 

Thoughtful Sally Hall. 


’Tis Unitarian. 


For the Christian Register. 


“The Lion and the Mouse.” 


A NEW-OLD STORY. 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 


Leo, the king of the jungle, lay asleep. 

‘*Tiptoe past, my children,’’ cautioned the 
fox. ‘‘Softly! Oh, you reckless babies! 
No one knows what would happen, should 
you rouse the sleeping lion!’’ 

‘*Don’t climb the tree under which King 
Leo is lying,’’ chattered mother monkey. 
‘It’s good-by to the little monkey who 
would dare drop so much as a leaf or wave a 
branch above our king’s head.’’ 

Close by Leo’s paw lay a nut. 

“*O mother,’’ coaxed the baby monkey, 
‘‘that nut looks so nice! It is of no use 
to alion. I could go so softly, and snatch 
it so quickly, he would never miss it.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ exclaimed mother, sharply. 
“*Are you sick of life?—weary of climbing 
trees and merry-making in the branches, tired 
of playing tag and ‘Follow my Leader’ with 
your brothers? Who but a thoughtless baby 
monkey would dare go within reach of a 
sleeping lion? Plenty of nuts on the trees, 
and the only reason this looks so fine is be- 
cause it is just out of reach,’’ Suddenly the 
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mother monkey stopped her scolding, and, 
parting the leaves, looked keenly down. 
“‘Whish!?’ she cried. ‘*Look at that mouse! 
He, too, longs for that nut; and he has no 
mother to hold him back. Now there will 
be an end of him.’’ 

Close to the king crept a wee gray mouse. 
Mother monkey chattered to warn him, but 
he would not listen. Just as he touched the 
nut, Leo stirred, yawned, and opened his 
eyes. 

‘*Run, little brother!’’ called baby mon- 
key. But the mouse was too terrified to 
move after the glimpse he had just had of 
that huge red mouth. 

**Great sir,’’ he squeaked, ‘‘let me go, 
pray do! I did not come to harm you.’’ 

Now this amused his Royal Highness 
mightily. ‘‘I believe you,’’ he said gravely. 
‘*But how dare I turn such a mighty monster 
loose on the forest? How many elephants 
you might devour! How few wolves be left 
to hunt and so feed their families!’’ 

Now little graycoat began to perceive that 
his Majesty was pleased to jest, and he re- 
covered some courage and presence of mind. 
‘*Vour Majesty,’’ he said quite bravely, ‘‘set 
me free; and I promise you I will do ail I 
can to return your kindness. ’’ 

‘‘T hardly think you can be of great as- 
sistance to me,’’ said Leo, with a yawn, 
which made poor mousie’s heart beat fear- 
fully. ‘‘I am king. Even the great ele- 
phant must obey me; and, should I need 
them, a single call would bring to my ser- 
vice all the beasts, far or near. However, 
take your life freely, and be more careful of 
it next time, as it seems to be of value to 
you, feeble though it be.’’ 

Off crept grateful little mousie, and Leo 
stretched himself to sleep once more. 

He woke with a start, as the folds of a 
heavy net enveloped him. Roar after roar 
echoed through the forest, as the enraged lion 
rolled over and over in his efforts to free 
himself, only succeeding in tangling him- 
self more helplessly in the net. Bound as he 
was, he was still so dangerous that the 
hunters were obliged to leave him and go for 
more assistance; for they were resolved to 
carry off this wonderful lion alive. 
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‘‘Where is the elephant?’’ roared Leo. 
‘‘He must tear this wretched thing from me. 
Call him at once!’ 

By this time the news had reached every 
animal in the forest. Great was the excite- 
ment. ‘‘The king is in captivity!’’ ‘‘And 
is it true that he cannot free himself? Why, 
then, we must have a new king!’’ 

Now the elephant, by reason of his size 
and strength, had secretly aspired to the po- 
sition of king of the forest. So he sent a 
polite excuse to the lion’s call’ for help. 

‘*Where, then, is the fox?’’ questioned 
the king. ‘‘Wisdom and cunning are some- 
times better than strength. Tell him to 
come at once.’’ 

But the fox was impressing upon the coun- 
cil of the forest the necessity of placing him 
in the post of prime minister, and so felt it 
was to his advantage to send only a message 
of regret to the fallen monarch. He added 


to this that he had always felt it was foolish: 


of Leo to be so indifferent to danger. ‘‘Had 
you had a wise counsellor, you would never 
have reached this pass!’’ he declared. 

Leo lay bound, but unsubdued in spirit. 

‘*Bruno, the brown bear!’’ he cried. 
‘Use your strong claws to tear these cords 
that dare to hold your king!’’ But the bear 
shuffled along, grunting out that he had just 
heard of a tree full of wild honey, and had 
no time to spare. 

Next the lion called the eagle to seize the 
net in his strong talon, and carry it away; 
but the eagle was soaring too high to pay any 
attention to one so far below. 

‘*Ts there no one of all my subjects who 
will help me?’’ roared Leo. 

‘*T am here, dear king,’’ squeaked gray- 
coat. ‘‘*I saw you when the hunters first cast 
the net over you, and I hurried off to bring 
all my friends. We will soon free you.’’ 
And the next minute numbers of little mice 
were gnawing the ropes that bound the pros- 
trate lion. At last they had so weakened the 
strands that, by using his great strength, he 
freed himself, and bounded off out of sight. 
But first he paused to say :— 

‘*You have done me great service, little 
friends. How can I reward you?’’ 

‘*T have only paid my debt,’’ squeaked 
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little graycoat. ‘‘I am glad to think that I, 
though so tiny, could help you.’’ , 

‘*Farewell, then!’’ said Leo. ‘‘Take with 
you the thanks and friendship of the king of 
the forest. You have saved my life, and 
taught me this lesson. Gratitude and love 
are more powerful than strength or cunning; 
for ‘A friend in need is a friend indeed,’ 
and in my adversity you only did not desert 
me. I will not forget the little friend who 
helped me in my hour of need.’’ 


Our Club. 


We're going to have the mostest fun! 
It’s going to be a club; 

And no one can belong to it 
But Dot and me and Bub. 

We thought we’d have a Reading Club, 
But couldn’t, ’cause, you see, 

Not one of us knows how to read,— 
Not Dot nor Bub nor me. 

And then we said a Sewing Club, 
But thought we’d better not, 

"Cause none of us knows how to sew,— 
Not me nor Bub nor Dot. 

And so it’s just a Playing Club: 
We play till time for tea; 

And, oh, we have the bestest times! 


Just Dot and Bub and me, ” 
—St, Nicholas. 


A Visit. 


Dorothy and May were going to make their 
first visit. 

**Can’t we stay a whole month?’’ pleaded 
Dorothy, as she kissed mamma good-by at 
the station. ‘‘I should so like to stay a 
whole big month,’’’ she urged eagerly. 

Mamma smiled. ‘‘We’ll see if you want 
to,’’ was all she said, as she gave them each 
a kiss. 

Papa carried the big black bag, with the 
clothes packed snugly inside; and the two 
little girls had their very best dolls in their 
arms. 

Dorothy did so wish they could have had a 
trunk; but, then, the people couldn’t have 
seen it, because trunks are always put in a 
baggage-car. bs 

It was nearly two o’clock when they 
reached auntie’s house, and Dorothy felt 
tired and hot and hungry. 

“*T don’t think I like travelling,’’ she said 
slowly, as she sat down in the big rocker. 

‘An’ I don’t, either,’’ said May, ‘‘ ’less 
mamma comes with me!’’ 

But after dinner they forgot all about being 
tired, as they hunted for eggs in the old 
barn, and fed the pigeons and rabbits. 

**T think we’ll stay a whole year ’stead of 
a month, don’t you?’’ suggested Dorothy. 

“**Ves, we will,’’? murmured May, giving a 
downy yellow chicken some dough from her 
plump little hand. 

When six o’clock came, Dorothy and May 
sat quietly out on the red settee, holding a 
meeting. , 

‘I’m going home with papa,’’ said May 
over and over again. 

“*An’ you promised to stay a whole year!’’ 
exclaimed Dorothy, reproachfully. 

“*T’m going home with papa,’’ repeated 
May; ‘‘and he’s going right now,’’ she de- 
clared, as papa came out on the front steps. 

She rushed across the lawn as fast as she 
could go, and Dorothy followed behind. 

. ‘We've decided to go home with you,’’ 
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both children said breathlessly, as they took 
hold of papa’s hands. 

“‘Well, welll’? exclaimed papa, laughing. 
‘This isn’t a whole month, Dorothy!’’ 

“*Tt seems ’most a year,’’? answered Doro- 
thy, solemnly. ‘‘And we’re tired visitin’, 
an’ we want to see mamma.’’ 

And that, night mamma tucked her two 
little girls up in their cribs just as if they 
had never been visiting at all.—Margare¢ 
Dane, in Youth's Companion. 


Baby Lions. 


It was at Lincoln Park one sunny afternoon 
in August, There were four little lions,— 
real babies, only two weeks old., I wonder 
how many of you have seen little baby lions? 
These were about the size of a full-grown 
Maltese cat. The mother lion and the little 
ones usually stay in their cages, and can be 
seen at certain hours only; but this afternoon 
the little fellows were taken outdoors, and 
placed in a bright spot on the soft green 
grass. The spot was enclosed by a low wire 
fence. At the west and north were the lovely 
flowers of the park, and on the south great 
grass-plats where the little children play, 
and on the east the sparkling, blue waters of 
Lake Michigan. Over all was the brightest 
of blue skies. j 

When the little lions were brought from 
the cage, the keeper picked them up in his 
arms and carried them to the grassy spot. 
The photographer placed the camera in a 
sunny place; and, one by one, the pictures 
were taken. All but one seemed on their 
good behavior. One little fellow resisted 
every effort to put him in a good position. 
He deliberately and persistently walked 
away, until finally, after much coaxing and 
petting, he was photographed.—Aerald and 
Presbyter. : 


Dorothy (as a turtle slowly crossed the road 
in front of her): ‘‘Look, mamma, there’s 
somebody’s breast-pin running off!’’ 


IF THEY COULD! 


If potatoes could see with all of their eyes, 
And if corn could hear with its ears, 
They’d grow in one season so wondrously 
wise, 
They’d never be eaten, my dears! 
—Emma C. Dowd, in the Evangelist. 


Bobby was spending the afternoon at his 
aunt’s, and for some moments had been gaz- 
ing out of the window in a painfully 
thoughtful sort of way. ‘‘What makes you 
so serious, Bobby?’’ asked his aunt. ‘‘Why, 
ma told me that I must remember not to ask 
for anything to eat; and I am trying to re- 
member it.’’—Union Signal. 


For Dyspepsia. 
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imparts strength, and makes the 
process of digestion natural and easy, 
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JAMES H. WEST COMPANY’S 
New Books. 


THE LITTLE HEROES OF 
; MATANZAS. 
By Mary B. Carrer. Cloth, with frontis- 
piece and decorative cover, 50 cents. 


A vivid and pathetic tale of the recent war, founded on 
fact, and full of side-lights on the sacrifices and distresses of 
the Cubans previous to American intervention, The author 
writes from personal knowledge of Cuba and its people, 
and the story is dramatic in a high degree. The writer 
intends that her profits from the book shall go to Cuban 
children made orphans in the recent struggle. 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM. 

By Aice L. WILLIAMS. Paper, choice edi- 
tion, two illustrations, white or tinted covers, 
15 cents (eight copies for $1.00); cheap edi- 
tion, plain covers, without the illustrations, 
6 cents (ten copies for 50 cents). 


A charming Christmas story, recounting a waif’s no- 
bility, and prefaced by an admirable treatment of the 
mission in the world of children in general. 

‘*T rejoice that you have printed Mrs. Williams’s ‘ Little 
Child shall lead them,’ Can’t you somehow ozm# to it as 
a Christmas giftlet?’’— Witi1am C. GANNETT (2% letter 
to the publishers). 


THE SUPREMACY OF KINDNESS. 


By JoszpH H. CROOKER. Paper, choice edi- 
tion, white or tinted covers, 15 cents (eight 
copies for $1.00) ; cheap edition, plain covers, 
6 cents (ten copies for 50 cents). 


A booklet that will interest and please every reader from 
its frank, fresh and suggestive application of the law of 
love to matters of every day. (Suitable for Christmas use.) 


LOVE DOES IT ALL. 

A “Life” Story. (Svxth Thousand.) By IDA 
Lemon HILDYARD. Cloth, neatly stamped, 
50 cents; white and gold edition, full gilt 
edges, in box, 75 cents. (Paper, thin edition, 
white .or tinted covers, 15 cents,— eight 
copies for $1.00.) 

This striking ‘‘life”’ story, an admirable companion- 


| work to Mr. Gannett’s ‘House Beautiful,” and, like that, 


a notable gift-book for pecday, wedding, or Christmas, is 
destined to have a great popular influence. No one who 
takes it up will lay it aside till every word is absorbed, and 
the reader, young or old, will rise from its perusal refreshed 
and ennobled, 

“‘One of the tenderest and most helpful stories ever 
written. Nothing could be simpler. God bless the woman 
who could write it.”— Christian Register. 

‘€4 lovely little story, worthy to rank with ‘ Rab and his 
Friends.’ Powerful in its very simplicity and sweetness.” 
— The Advance (Chicago). 

‘Tt is almost nota story: it isa breath of the greatest 
thing in the world.”— S¢. Paul Dispatch. 


*,* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, = = = . Boston, [iass. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Good News. 


From “The Eve of Election.” 


. .. Look from the sky, 
Like God’s great eye, 
Thou solemn moon, with searching beam, 
Till in the sight 
Of thy pure light 
Our mean self-seekings meaner seem. 


Shame from our hearts 
Unworthy arts, 

The fraud designed, the purpose dark, 
And smite away 
The hands we lay 

Profanely on the sacred ark. 


To party claims 
And private aims 
Reveal that august face of Truth, 
Whereto are given 
The age of heaven, 
The beauty of immortal youth. 


So shall our voice, 
Of sovereign choice, 
Swell the deep bass of duty done, 
And strike the key 
Of time to be, 
When God and man shall speak as one! 


—Whittter. 


Suzerainty. 


This word was picked up out of the feudal 
tubbish-basket a few years ago, and made to 
play its part in diplomacy. It has proved 
rather an unfortunate word, like other words 
whose meaning depends on the wish of the 
people who use them; and its failure to keep 
the peace in Africa will perhaps consign it 
to neglect. The truth is that it belongs to 
the feudal system. The feudal system hav- 
ing gone to pieces, such remnants of it as one 
picks up here or there belong in museums 
rather than in actual practical life. 

All the same, there are certain things to be 
done, for which suzerains were responsible 
in old times, And it is as well to inquire 
how these are done in countries which are not 
under the feudal system. The United States 
is such a country. The feudal system has 
been tried here, once and again. Our excel- 
lent Goy. Winthrop tried to have some men 
with halberds go before when he poked his 
way through the mud to Dock Square. But 
the General Court never made any appropria- 
tion for men with halberds, and the halberds 
are in the museum of the Historical Society. 
When Gov. Wolcott goes to the State House, 
he takes a cab or walks. And the police- 
man of that part of Boston does the protect- 
ing of the governor. 

It happens, however, that Uncle Sam has 
had quite his share of the business of pro- 
tecting inferior races from each other, and, 
in general, from the powers of evil. It is 
the fashion to say that he has done this 
badly, and it would be possible to name ten 


writers in the century who think they could| 


have done it better. But, as it happened, 
the Lord of hosts did not intrust the busi- 
ness to them. He intrusted it to some men 
named Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, and WHarrison, with 
about as many others not so well known, who 
had ample responsibility in the premises, 
which they understood very thoroughly. 
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These men, and those under them, have made 
mistakes probably, because men sometimes 
do make mistakes. - But, on the other. hand, 
they have made some steps forward; and 
we know more of the business than the first 
of them did, and we are ina position to give 
advice to our successors. Our contempo- 
raries know so much more than angels or 
archangels know that they will not ask for 
advice. As an instance, the United States 
has maintained since 1833—in perfect peace 
—the five nations of Indians, who bore the 
names of Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, and Seminoles, in a Territory of 
matchless fertility and well-nigh perfect 
climate. The United States has kept off 
from them all interlopers, and has kept them 
at peace among themselves. Now it is well 
known that before the year 1776 these great 
tribes—the most advanced of the native races 
—were in perpetual war with each other. 
Their history is a history of mutual carnage 
till then. In its care of them the United 
States has insisted that such warfare must 
stop, and it has stopped. For the rest, the 
seventy years just passed have seen the steady 
development of these savages—for they were 
little more—on the lines of civilization. 
They have their laws, their legislatures, 
their newspapers, their schools, and their 
colleges. 

Yet the traveller from New Zealand, who 
wishes to find their history, would look in 
vain on the records of Congress for any legis- 
lation, one might say, with regard to them. 
Uncle Sam has ‘simply said, ‘‘Keep the 
peace !’’ and they have kept the peace. He 
has said to interlopers, ‘‘Stand off!’’ and they 
have stood off. Had our Mexican neighbors 
chosen to interfere or had any set of Jack 
Shepards chosen to invade them, Uncle 
Sam’s strong hand would have shown itself, 
and without a velvet glove. But, as it is, he 
has been their protector; and, for the rest, 
he has left them to work out their own salva- 
tion, with such assistance as the benevolence 
—one ought to say the Christian benevolence 
—of the rest of the world has contributed. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Kruger and the South African War. 


In the Christian Register of September 28, 
it was said: ‘‘Paul Kriiger is at least two 
hundred years behind the times. He is an 
honest, stubborn, narrow-minded Puritan, 
who regards himself as the chosen instrument 
of the Almighty.’’ In the moral government 
of the world the Supreme Being may be rev- 
erentially considered as being limited by his 
instruments. If honesty and stubborness 
enter into such limitations, —and history cer- 
tifies many cases of such characters in the 
cosmic moral economy,—may we not wisely 
refuse to find fault with the heavenly Master- 
builder over his choice of tools? 

This honest, stubborn leader says his coun- 
try offered the franchise to Britons and all 
foreigners on condition of the discharge of 
police and militia duty,—necessarily large in 
the presence of hostile Kaffir cattle-thieves 
on the borders and a large Kaffir population 
within the country,—a duty compelled from 
every burgher. But the British population 
refused the franchise on such terms. 

Walking. delegates were sent into the min- 
ing-camps of the Rand, to incite rebellion 
and promote agitation. Their conspiracy in 
connection with the Jameson raid was happily 
abortive. The agitation has been since con- 
tinued, with what results need not be stated. 
A few instances will serve to show the use of 
the press to circulate untruths and create 
hatred against the Boers. In fact, blind, un- 
reasoning hatred and malignity form the 
motive of British hostility to the indepen- 
dence of the Dutch Free States. 

It was urged time and again by the South 
African League that, should Britain put on 
a bold front in making her demands for con- 
cessions to the Uitlanders, Kriiger would give 
way, that his show of independence was 
simply put on. ! 

Jt was claimed that the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal could at the very utmost put into the 
field fifteen thousand men, the Orange Free 
State eight thousand. That they have prob- 
ably fifty thousand under arms is nearer the 
mark. It was urged that their ammunition 
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was bad, owing to corruption in the War De- | 


partment; their artillery was wretched, from 
the same cause; their generals—particularly 
Joubert—knew nothing of handling large 
bodies of men. In fact, they were a worth- 
less lot, all round. I quote some epithets, — 
**lazy,’’ ‘* stupid,’’  ‘‘ self-opinionated. ”’ 
They were, so said the papers, cruel in the 
extreme. The natives would rise against 
them at the first opportunity. So far, more 
natives have been seen helping their transport 
corps than have appeared aiding the British. 
They were so brutal! The case of one 
Lanham, kicked to death by the Boer mob at 
Pretoria, was repeated from day to day, until 
the news lost its savor under the assurance the 
man was unscathed and happy. Then Gra- 
ham, the British government agent at Pre- 
toria, was for several days assassinated by 
telegraph, while the indignation in London 
ran high, not to subside when he appeared in 
Cape Town unharmed and with a good appe- 
tite, as usual. Then the music halls were 
again aroused to help the recruiting sergeants 
and stir the blood of the ‘‘praying chiefs’’ 
who appeal to the ‘‘God of battles,’’ while 
the fell fury of the people burned over stories 
of women brutally dealt with while driven to 
the cars provided for their escape from Jo- 
hannesburg to Cape Town,—in all which 
there was not a word of truth. 

In fact, the walking delegates of mining- 
camps, who have in great measure made this 
war, and the brokers who huckster the rise 
and fall of Kaffir stocks, are incapable of 
uttering truth. They have lied over the 
burden of this Transvaal embroglio from _ be- 
ginning—I was going to say to the end of 
the chapter; but the end is not yet. The 
war telegrams are lying one hour to mitigate 
the bitterness of the truth which comes out 
the next. 

The war propaganda goes on. After the 
Canadian contingent has gone, the papers are 
giving us vamped-up histories of the country 
and the people against whom the volunteers 
have just set out on the war-path. Meetings 
are arranged to enlighten public opinion 
about these, our enemies, like the campaign 
documents of Chinese mandarins, breathing 
fire and slaughter against foreign devils. 

Let me note that your paragraph I quote 
from adds, ‘‘It is said that his [Kriiger’s] 
wife still ‘does her own work,’ although he 
is worth millions.’’ Macaulay, in his essay 
on Sir William Temple, refers to the sim- 
plicity of the life. of a Dutch statesman. 
Would the Christian Register have one shape 
his opinion of Kriiger from the fact relating 
to his wife, which may have no connection— 
and I am assured it has not—with the length 
of his purse? J. BAWDEN. 

Kingston, Ontario. 


The Moral Educational Society. 


The Moral Education Society of Massachu- 
setts will hold meetings for the season of 
1899 and 1900 in Legion cf Honor Hall, 200 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, on the second 
Friday of each month, from November to 
April inclusive, at 3 p.m. The work of the 
season is intended to constitute a school of 
methods. The speakers will consider in each 
case the question how best to train the young 
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in the particular virtue treated. Discussion 
will follow each address. The following is 
the programme for the season: ‘‘The Train- 
ing of the Young,’’—November 10, ‘‘In 
Self-control,’’ Mr. Frederick S. Curtis; De- 
cember 8, ‘‘In Self-respect,’’ Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland; January 12, ‘‘In Justice,’’ Rev. 
Frank W. Merrick; February 9, ‘‘In Truth- 
fulness and Honesty,’’ Mrs. Selma E. Bert- 
hold; March 9, ‘‘In Patriotism,’’ Dr. Lewis 
G, Janes; April 13, ‘‘In Humanity,’’ Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. 


Boston Letter. 


When the Young People’s Religious Union 
was formed three years ago, as the successor 
to the Bureau of Unity Clubs and Guild 
Alliance, with its cardinal principles of 
‘*Truth, Worship, and Service,’’ it was the 
intention of the promoters to see that the Jast 
word of the motto should not be forgotten, 
even in devotion to the other two. Recent 
activity and, more particularly, the effort 
now under way, prove that this intention is 
being fulfilled. It is not too much to say 
that all the Boston churches are taking a 
lively interest in the latest and most ambi- 
tious attempt of the Union, and we all 
anxiously anticipate an encouraging conclu- 
sion. The Young People in the different 
scattered branch unions have been so aroused 
through the reports of the central office as to 
the advantages of the mission church started 
at Amherst that, acting under the advice of 
Secretary Eliot, the unions have decided to 
undertake the support of this Amherst move- 
ment. The spirit with which the young 
people are taking hold of this ‘‘service’’ 
promises well indeed for its accomplishment ; 
and it is for this end that the ‘‘College 
Fair,’’ to be held at the Hotel Vendome, is 
now announced to take place November 15 
and 16. With a group of active young folk 
in each of our Greater Boston churches, per- 
sonally interested in the success of this fair, 
ft seems probable that a very definite and 
substantial help to Amherst will result. 
tainly, if the older ones respond as heartily 
to the invitation to visit the fair as the 
union workers extend it, it will be a success 
and a splendid encouragement to the work. 
The plan of this ‘‘College Fair’’ is certainly 
attractive. Each booth is to be named for 
some college, using its colors, flags, shield, 
etc., for its decorations, with the waiting at- 
tendants in cap and gown. 

The establishment of a new denominational 
official at 25 Beacon Street means a fresh 
effort for the extension of our faith as a 
working force in many places which, though 
near at hand, have as yet. been necessarily 
left alone. Rev. George H. Badger, who 
takes the very difficult and responsible post of 
field agent, entered upon his duties in Octo- 
ber, and is already finding much material for 
advantageous missionary work, if the two in- 
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evitable difficulties can be brought to a com- 
mon. solution, —the lack of adequate mission- 
ary funds and the scarcity of those self- 
sacrificing speakers of the living word who 
are able to expand themselves beyond their 
own parish bounds, and go over for afternoon 
or evening services into the waiting Mace- 
donias. Sympathetic response from his well- 
settled brother ministers will go a long way 
to render the work of our new field agent suc- 
cessful, 

One of the most steadily appreciated relig- 
ious services held in the city of Boston is 
the afternoon vesper service at Arlington 
Street Church. As large a congregation as 
the church can accommodate habitually ap- 
pears at these services. The splendid im- 
pulse thus given by the Arlington Street So- 
ciety, and its able minister, to the religious 
life of the community is only on a par with 
a great amount of other work being done by 
this society, though for the most part with 
so little public proclamation that few people 
know or realize the extent of it. It is not 
intended that the charitable work of the 
church shall be advertised; and the ‘* Poor 
Fund,’’ in the hands of the minister and a 
treasurer, does its noble office in quiet ways, 
carrying often the most practical consolation 
where hardly any other channel of relief 
could reach. This church supports hospital 
beds, sends nurses to the very sick, and con- 
tributes to the support of the Baldwinville 
Hospital, the Children’s Mission, the Coun- 
try Week, Parmenter Street Chapel, Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, Morgan Chapel, Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, etc., 
besides a list of unknown private contribu- 
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tions. The Channing Circle connected with 
the society makes an average of eight hun- 
dred garments to be given away every year. 
The Post-office Mission work is very actively 
conducted. The correspondence covers every 
State and Territory, and includes Mexico and 
Canada. The number of letters received last 
year was 933: the number sent out was 1,020. 
8,523 tracts were distributed, and 30 copies 
of the Christian Register are sent away every 
week. The influence of such far-reaching 
work steadily maintained year after year can 
hardly be estimated. The church, while 
carrying on so much work of its own, is, as 
is well known, the most generous of all our 
Boston churches in its support of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, its contribution 
to that organization for missionary purposes 
amounting to about $5,000 each year. The 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches finds in 
the Arlington Street Society, also, one of its 
very strongest friends, and has the minister 
for its president. The first number of a 
monthly pamphlet, or calendar, has been 
issued for November, including a sermon by 
the minister, Rev. John Cuckson, on ‘‘The 
Freedom of the Truth.’’ F. B. M. 


The Study Class Committee. 


The Study Class Committee of the 
Women’s Alliance return cordial thanks to 
all who have sent them papers for lending 
and exchange. 

They have selected for copying those which 
seemed most suited for their purpose, and 
the original manuscripts will be returned to 
the writers. L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Mary W. BULKELEY. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The month of October has witnessed an ac- 
tive revival of Unitarian work. The en- 
trance upon their duties of the new field 
agent in New England and the new secretary 
of the Western Conference has stimulated de- 
nominational endeavors to a most encourag- 
ing degree. 

The work of the field staff of the Associa- 
tion for the month may be briefly summarized 
as follows: The secretary of the Association 
has preached at New Bedford, Watertown, 
and Brighton, Mass. He has addressed the 
North Middlesex Conference at Ayer and the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference at Cohasset. 
He has made two addresses at the National 
Conference in Washington, and one at the 
Universalist General Convention in Boston. 
He has preached an installation sermon at 
Chelsea, and made four other public ad- 
dresses on themes relating to the work of the 
Association. 

The New England field agent has been 
chiefly engaged in consulting with the com- 
mittees of the churches in New England, 
which are seeking ministers. To this end he 
has visited a considerable number of parishes, 
such as Whitman, Rockland, Allston, Fram- 
ingham, and Grafton, Mass., Milford, 
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Francestown, Nashua, Peterboro, and Dublin, 
N.H. He has also visited several of the 
churches aided by the Association, such as 
Dover and Rochester, N.H., and Willi- 
mantic, Conn. He has preached in Ports- 
mouth and Dublin, N.H., Allston and East 
Weymouth, Mass. He has also addressed 
the South Middlesex Conference. 

The Middle States superintendent has 
maintained the desk work of his office; but 
his time has been largely occupied with the 
National Conference, of which he is secre- 
tary. It is not sufficiently appreciated that 
the Unitarian Association and the Middle 
States Conference contribute every two years 
nearly six months of their superintendent’s 
time to the service of the National Confer- 
ence. This is time well and efficiently used, 
but it is a gift on the part of these two 
organizations which has never been appre- 
ciated. 

The secretary of the Western Conference 
has not allowed any moment to go unoccu- 
pied. He has already practically covered the 
great field from Cleveland on the east to 
Duluth on the north-west. His first duty is 
to the churches without ministers; and he 
has given wise counsel to these parishes, 
visiting and encouraging nearly all. 

Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of New Bed- 
ford, the ambassador of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to the Western State con- 
ferences, accompanied the Western secretary 
on the round of the State conferences,— 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan,—a most effective and inspiring service. 

Rev. George W. Stone, the field agent for 
the Association west of the Missouri, has 
held his difficult post at Kansas City, and 
has added to his duties an evening service in 
the Unitarian church at St. Joseph. He has 
also represented the Association at the Iowa 
Conference, held at Omaha, Neb., and made 
visits to Topeka, Kan., and Carthage, Mo. 
He has also counselled with the parishes in 
Beatrice, Neb., and Wichita, Kan., which 
are seeking ministers; and he keeps in touch 
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with the younger churches of our fellowship 
in Colorado. Early in the new year it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Stone will make a missionary 
journey to the Pacific Coast. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


ThieSusiday 'Schiool: 


In another column will be found a report 
of the addresses given at the National Con- 
ference before the meeting Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 18. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has held an interesting meeting at every 
National Conference for many years, devoted 
to the important subject of religious and 
moral training of the young. Nothing could 
be of greater consequence to our denomination 
than the issues out of such a subject. De- 
spite the fact of the early hour of meeting, 
and that the time was in the afternoon rather 
than the usual one of Tuesday evening, the 
audience was large and enthusiastic. The 
thoughts expressed by Prof. Washington, 
Mrs. Bellows, and Kev. Mr. Slicer are well 
worth the consideration of every reader of 
the Register. 


~.On next Saturday, November 11, Rev. Mr. 
Pulsford will give another Channing Hall 
‘*Talk’? at 25 Beacon Street, 2.30 P.M. 
Subject, ‘‘The Baptism of Jesus.’’ 


The following statement has been prepared 
for the Arlington Street Sunday-school, Bos- 
ton, by the pastor, Rev. Mr. John Cuckson. 
The church has no authoritative and obliga- 
tory creed to which members are expected to 
subscribe. This is called ‘‘A Personal Con- 
fession of Faith’’: ‘‘I believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, faithful and merciful Creator and 
Judge of the living and dead, who was and 
is and ever shall be, world without end, and 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, his Son, who, for 
us and for our salvation, was born of humble 
parents, suffered, and died, and entered into 
heaven. I believe in the brotherhood of 
man, in repentance and forgiveness of sins 
and in the life of righteousness. I believe 
in the Holy Church of Christ, universal and 
undivided; in the fellowship of all and of 
every name who love the Master in truth and 
liberty and obedience. I believe in the com- 
munion of souls, on earth and in heaven, in 
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doing justly, loving mercy, speaking the 
truth to all men, and walking humbly with 
God. All this I steadfastly believe, and de- 
voutly pray that God may keep me faithful 
through my life on earth, and make me an 
inheritor of the life everlasting.’’ 


The Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
superintendent, is full of activity. The 
teachers meet each Monday evening to pre- 
pare for the class lessons on ‘‘The Life of 
Jesus.’? Seventy-five copies of the Revised 
Version of the Bible have been purchased for 
use in all the classes. There is an advance 
class studying Fiske’s ‘‘Destiny of Man.’’ 
The Sunday-school has social gatherings 
from time to time. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. Burt Estes 
Howard is recommended by the Fellowship 


Committee to the churches. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
its fifteenth 


States and Canada will hold 
annual meeting in Unity Church, Borough of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 14th and rsth of November. The con- 
ference sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Robert Collyer on Tuesday evening. 
Wednesday morning, after a devotional meet- 
ing conducted by Rev. William C. Gannett, 


there will be three short addresses on ‘‘The 


Unitarian Faith,’’ by Rev. James C. Hodg- 
ins, Rev. Charles E. St. John, and Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, At the afternoon ses- 
sion an address on ‘‘The Contribution of the 


Nineteenth Century to the Reconstruction of 


Religious Thought’’ will be given by Rev. 
Samuel R. Calthrop, followed by ‘‘The De- 
cline of Orthodoxy and the Growth of Uni- 
tarianism within the Evangelical Churches, ’’ 
by Rev. William Lloyd of New York, and 
“*The Child’s Right to Religious Culture, ’’ 
by Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley. At the 
evening session will be held a platform meet- 
ing, with four short addresses on ‘‘The Dom- 
inant Ideas in Religion To-day’’: (1) ‘‘An 
Immanent and Beneficent God,’’ Rev. John 
W. Chadwick; (2) ‘‘The Divine Sonship of 
Man,’’ Rev. Thomas R. Slicer; (3) ‘‘Life 
as a Glorious Possibility,’’ Rev. William M. 
Brundage; (4) ‘‘That Churches ought to co- 
operate for Practical Righteousness,’’ Rev. 
William C. Gannett. 


Boston.—Parker Memorial (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches): Rev. Burt Estes 
Howard will take for his subject, Sunday 
evening, November 12, 7.30, ‘‘An Old Story 
with a New Point.’’ All seats free. The 
various classes and departments are now in 
full running order. Miss F. M. Whipple, 
acting superintendent, will be,glad to con- 
fer with any one, by mail or in person, with 
regard to any matters concerning the’ institu- 
tion. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, November 13, 
10.30 A.M.: Rev. B. R. Bulkeley will pre- 
sides Rev. James H. Whitmore will give 


the address on ‘‘The Views of Mr. John| 


Fiske, as set forth in his Recent Remark- 
able Book, ‘‘Through Nature to God.’’ 


Mr. Arthur B, Ellis, a son of the late Rev. 
Rufus Ellis, D.D., was ordained in the 
chapel of the First Church in Boston on the 
afternoon of Sunday, November 5. The 
council was called by the invitation of the 
First Church. Dr. Hale was moderator, Mr. 
Dole of Jamaica Plain was scribe, Mr. Jenks 
of Canton conducted the opening exercises 
with prayer and Scripture reading. Mr. Dole 
preached the sermon. Prof. Edward Hale of 
Cambridge offered the ordaining prayer, Mr. 


of Washington. 


On 
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Eells of the First Church gave the right hand 
of fellowship, by the request of the council. 


Mr. Ellis expects to do service in the State 
He is a graduate of Har- 
vard College and of the Divinity School. 


The first meeting for the season of 1899- 
1900 of the Conference of Sunday-school 
Superintendents was held in the parlors of 
the South Congregational Church on Thurs- 
day evening, November 2. An extremely 
social ‘‘box lunch’’ at six o'clock preceded 
the regular exercises at eight o’clock, with 
President Dudley R. Child in the chair. 
Mr. George Peirce was chosen secretary pro 
tem. Upon motion of Edwin J. Lewis, it 
was voted that the president should prepare 
resolutions of ‘‘respect to the memory of the 
late Horace Bacon, Jr., and convey to the 
family a sense of our sympathy and regard 
for the high character and engaging qualities 
of our late associate and secretary.’’ The 
subject for discussion was, ‘‘Is it Advisable 
to have a Class which studies Science rather 
than the Old or New Testament?’’ It was 
said, on one side, that the Sunday-school 
was the place for matters of a purely religious 
nature, and, on the other, that it is advisable 
to hold the children in school by any repu- 
table means. Rev. Russell N. Bellows and 
Mrs. Bellows were present as guests. 


Austin, Tex—Rev. E. M. Wheelock has 
tendered his resignation of the pastorate of 
the First Unitarian Church, to take effect 
January I. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Unitarian church 
has extended a call to Rev. William B. 
Geoghegan of Berkeley, Cal. 


Lawrence, Kan.—Rev. F. M. Bennett of 
Keokuk has accepted a call to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of this city. 


Meadville, Pa.—Rev. E. M. Wilbur of 
Portland, Ore., having accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church here, has 
entered upon his work with great earnestness. 


Milford, N.H.—The reception tendered to 
Rev. A. J. Rich and his wife, upon their 
departure for Mr. Rich’s new pastorate at 
Dighton, Mass., was very successful. It was 
not confined to Unitarians; and the editor of 
the Milford Cadinzet, himself a leading ortho- 


Praise from 


carved, 


range. 
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dox layman, expressed for many the high es- 
teem in which Mr. Rich has been held by the 
community, and the many times in which he 
had worked for the public good. 


Newton Highlands, Mass.—All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church: After three years’ pioneer 
work, Rev. William S. Jones has resigned, 
to accept a unanimous call to the Church of 
the Unity in Randolph. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Spring Garden Church, 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley: In a recent ser- 
mon the pastor outlined the new attitude 
toward religion under five headings: (1) 
The sanctions of religion are all based upon 
the universal human reason; (2) Truth is 
alone final authority; (3) Present good, not 
future security, the aim; (4) Every day a 
holy day, as by holy living it is made so; 
(5) Unity in spirit and love. At the Uni- 
tarian Club meeting, October 20, Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop delivered an able address on 
‘*Preachers and Thinkers of the Twentieth 
Century.’’ The Friendly Society, organized °’ 
twenty years ago by Mrs. Ames, is very 
flourishing. A large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held in October. 


Randolph, Mass:—Church of the Unity: 
At an unusually large parish meeting, held 
November 6, Rev. William Safford Jones of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Newton High- 
lands, was called to the pulpit without a dis- 
senting vote. Mr. Jones will enter upon his 
ministry here at once. 


Santa Ana, Cal.—Unity Chusch has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. George T. Weaver, 
of Redlands. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Rev. A. J. Wells 
has resigned from the pastorate of the Second 
Church, to take effect January I. 


Sioux City, la.—Unity Church has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. W. S. Vail of Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Winchester, Mass.—A calendar for No- 
vember has been issued by the Unitarian 
church, giving the services and meetings to 
be held during the month. The pastor will 
preach November 12 on ‘‘Ethical Stand- 
ards.’’ A new departure is in the organiza- 
tion of Lend a Hand tens, named after pre- 
vious pastors of the church. 


Sir Hubert. 


The old Hollanders, if they could have seen this 
Toilet Dresser, would have called it good graving. 
And they would have been right. 

It is not the soft French walnut or oak in which 
they worked, but the old veined mahogany of San 
Domingo, red as a horse chestnut and as tough as 
telegraph wire. 

The whole base is covered with classical carving. 
It is framed with convex sides, the prominent sur- 
faces being finished in cross-banded wood. ‘The 
supports of the mirror and the cabriole legs are also 


There are five drawers and a glass of generous 
The.top is richly grained. 
realize that this is the purchase of a whole lifetime, 
the price seems ridiculously small. 


If you stop and 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48"CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Yonkers, N.Y.—In the Sunday evening 
lecture course for the promotion of religious 
fraternity, Rev. J. P. Forbes of Brooklyn 
speaks November 12 on ‘‘The True Basis of 
Christian Unity. ’”’ 


The South Middlesex Conference.— 
The one hundred and first session of the 
South Middlesex Conference was held in the 
Unitarian church, Reading, Wednesday, No- 
vember 1. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. W. H.' Pierson, who gave 
expression to thoughts and sentiments appro- 
priate to All Saints’ Day. At 3 P.M. the 
vice-president took the chair, and, after the 
minutes of the last meeting were read, intro- 
duced Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro, 
who read an original story, entitled ‘‘ Portia’s 
Experiment.’’ It pictures a husband and 
wife becoming divided more and more in 
their sympathies and interests by the exi- 
gencies of our modern life, until the wife 
assumes the sole management of the family 
and in time converts the home into a ‘‘house 
of industry,’’ giving to each of the children 
suitable employment, while the husband be- 
comes an ever-vanishing quantity, disappear- 
ing altogether for a time, and only returning 
at the last to fill the chimney-corner for a 
brief space ere his shrunken and shrivelled 
life is swallowed in the vast forever. 
The story is clever in expression and subtle 
in thought, and no brief report can do it 
justice. 

The discussion was opened by Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman of Boston, who criticised some of 
the characters presented in Mr. Hayward’s 
story, and thought such a home as he had 
described would foster only a very narrow 
and selfish life. It is an open question 
whether family life is not being disintegrated 
by the divided interests of men and women 
in this age, and whether the modern club 
does not further such disintegration. This 
is a much beclubbed age; and it may be said 
for the women that, while men’s clubs are 
mostly for pleasure, women’s clubs are 
mostly for culture. The discussion was con- 
tinued by Rev. Messrs. Staples, Cooke, 
Heizer, Bond, Bygrave, Russell, Gill, 
Stevens, and Horner. Mr. Hayward replied 
in a vigorous speech to some of the criti- 
cisms passed upon his paper. 

A luncheon was served at six o’clock; and 
at seven o’clock the conference reassembled 
in the church, with H. G. Wadlin in the 
chair. After the roll-call of the churches a 
collection was taken, which amounted to 
$9.18. The choir of the Reading church 
favored the conference with an anthem, after 
which Mr. Courtenay Guild of Boston spoke 
on ‘‘The Use of the Religious Club, and its 
Value to the Individual Church and our De- 
nominational Life.’’ He argued that the 
various clubs connected with the churches 


- were intended to put new energy and life 


into them, to give them a warmer fellowship 
and a heartier co-operation in all the work of 
the church. He was followed by Roland 
Boyden, Esq., of Beverly, who said that the 
club spirit is dominant, and dominant be- 
cause it is the most effective means of ac- 
complishing things. He spoke of the good 
work accomplished by the Women’s Alliance, 
the Sunday-school, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and the men’s clubs.. The 
advantage of the club is that it brings men 
together, and makes both minister and lay- 
men think of religion in an unprofessional 
way. The meetings stimulate thought, and 


there is nothing like one’s own thought to 


vitalize religion. The discussion was opened 
by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, who felt that the 
modern men’s club was not deeply influencing 
the religious life of the parish or of the 
community. He was followed by Rev. 
Messrs. Badger, Cooke, Horner, and Hon. 
H. G. Wadlin. 

After a vote of thanks to the Reading 
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parish for i's hospitality and to the speakers 
of the day for their addresses, the conference 
closed at 9 p.m. Henry C. Parker, Secre- 
tary. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion,— donations for current expenses, May I to 
Nov. 1, 1899: — 


Sunday-school, First Religious Society, Roxbury, $23.10 
Sunday-school, Third Congregational Society, 

ABMCOHHELA Fin 054 2.08 wee die 4 «+ sco M MAPPED se sleds 7.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, West Newton, 41.17 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, East Lexington, 3.75 
Unity Sunday-school, Hartford, Conn...++s0+0.-++ 5.00 
Sunday-school, Second Church, Boston...+.++ «+» 10.00 
Sdaday-school, Sherborn.........ssccecisevecoceccce 1.31 
Sunday-school, South Cong’l Society, Boston..... 41.71 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Cambridge..... ...- 44.50 
Sunday-school, Newton Centre....sseeeessseeeeses 11.35 
Unity Sunday-school, Allston, Mrs. Mawson’s 

PUR GR eas deh Sues pals eicledesces is 1.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Soc 

Miss Sarah K. Savory’s class. “ Ee 2.05 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Jamaica Plain, 

Miss Nellie Burges’s class......sscssescess sos 5.00 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Gloucester;.... 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Warwick. 
Sunday-school, Church of Our Father, E. Boston, 
Sunday-school, Lancaster, N.H., Miss Brickett’s 


PIAS S. Weed w cists «Zl ob + coca. css Sanne Islas . 1.35 
Sunday-school, Deerfield... Hees 6.30 
Sunday-school, Milton...........sseeeeees Eine £5.50 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Plymouth (from 

their birthday-box)....- 0... sss. ees 4.30 
Sunday-school, Hope Chapel 15,00 
Howard Sunday-school..........ssssseeeee Le 15.64 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Brookline. 71.50 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Winthro 4.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Hopedale. 10.00 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, West Ne 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Dover ........- 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Westford....... 


Easter offerings, in addition to those previously 
acknowledged from Sunday-schools at: Melrose, 
$4.30; Bangor, Me., $2.10; Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, $9.00; West Newton, $29.20; East Lex- 
rete $2.70; Portsmouth, N.H., $ 
dale, additional, 25 cents; Andover, A 
Wayland, $5.00; Malden, $6.47; Westwood, addi- 
tional, qocene Lawrence Sunday-school, Hudson, 


7-42; Roslin- 
N.H., $3.3: 


4.42; Third Congregational Society, Cambridge, 
.25; Mansfield, $2.60; Dublin, N.H., $5.50; 
awes Unitarian Society, South Boston, $48.05 ; 


Norwell, $1.31; South Unitarian Society, 
ter, $5.00; Haverhill, $5.00. 


Sunday-school, SEES, Helping Hand Club 


Orces- 


(Proceeds Of 2 fair). ses. 600 eee 0+ ois wamialenle wieneleme: 10,00 
George and Walter Frost, John pays and. Fred. 

Boardman, from All Souls’ Church, Roxbury 

(money earned by them)......- 3.15 


Proceeds of a little drama written ‘by a girl and 
acted by herself and seven others under thirteen 


years old, at Medfield..... esse cctealpedtelpecsieees 1.25 
Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society,..... 50.00. 
King’s Daughters, Church of the Disciples. 5.50 
To-day Lenda Hand Club of Walpole....... 5.00 


The Merrymakers’ Society of Wollaston Unitarian 

Church (from a tair) ineaieres + * 5.00 
Mrs. Mary A. Irish, Barre.. 2.00 
Mrs. Eliot Hubbard.... 25.00 
Mrs. Charles Faulkner 50,00 
Miss Faulkner. ..- 25.00 


Miss tte Lyman 10.00 
Mrs. William Greer.. 2.50 
Rey. Eber R. Butler .....-+.+0++sssseeseteesee cess 10.00 
Mrs. Nancy M. Downer, including $20 to make. 
herself a life member....++++-+++ +004 lean alvethieves 30,00 
Mite-box 694.00 2secc0. cece case cers sess ehemincss 36 
TiGte aetat ese ck n(dac acces 2s oalead Rieveebess dice 16753.00 


H. PICKERING, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


The Cambridge Conferences. 


The work of the Cambridge Conferences 
will be continued for a fourth season, by the 
courtesy of Mrs. Ole Bull, in the Studio 
House, 168 Brattle Street, Cambridge, which 
is also the residence of the director, Dr. 
Lewis G. Janes. 

The leading idea of the conferences, as 
heretofore, will be to afford opportunity for 
comparative studies in ethics, philosophy, 
sociology, and religion. The following = pro- 
gramme is intended to present, chronologi- 
cally and comparatively, the spiritual ideals 
of some of the world’s great philosophers and 
religious teachers. 

Their teachings concerning God, the human 
soul, its relation to God, its desiny, and the 
significance of these ideas as influencing the 
individual life and the conception of the 
world-process, will be considered, accom- 
panied by biographical data sufficient to in- 
dicate the historical environment and influ- 
ence of each. 

‘*Spiritual Ideals’’: November 5, intro- 
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ductory lecture, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, director 
of the conferences, ‘‘The Transient and Per- 
manent in our Intellectual Life’’; November 
12, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, 


Mass., ‘*Plato (427-347 B.c.)’’; November 
19, Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph.D.,  in- 


Business. Notices. 


A Food that is “All Food.’”’—The value of cereals 
has been fully admitted ; and, as the habit of eating cereals 
has grown upon the American people, a greater discrimi- 
nation is shown in selecting the most healthful and nutri- 
tious. Analysis shows that in Barley Crystals, prepared 
as a health food by Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N.Y., 
practically the whole bulk is nutriment, there being 99.x 
per cent. of the most valuable flesh, blood, brain, nerve, 
and bone-building substance. It is made of the heart of 
barley, entirely free from bran or hulls. Their latest and 
unique product is Gluten Grits, a breakfast and dessert 
cereal prepared for that large class of people who have to 
be careful in the use of starchy foods. These provide 
strong food for healthy persons, while for invalids, old 
people, and young children, they are invaluable. Farwell 
& Rhines are also makers of the noted “Gluten Flour,” 
“Special. Diabetic Flour,” and “K. C. Whole Wheat 
Flour,’ Their goods have come to be known as the ‘‘Criss- 
cross Cereals,’’ the criss-cross lines on the face of each 
package being a part of their trade-mark, 


American Progress.—If any of our readers visited 
the recent Arts and Crafts Exhibition, they may be inter- 
ested to see an example of handicraft which we describe 
to-day in another column, in the advertisement of the 
Paine Furniture Company. It is an elaborately carved 
toilet table, and the old Flemings themselves would have 
been, proud of such chiselling. It is one of the much ad- 
mired gems in the spring exhibition at these warerooms, 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 


of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


THE permanent P.O. address of Rev. C. W. 
Wendte is Newton Centre, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, sth inst., Emily Frances, wife of Abiel 
Abbot Mi vine and daughter of the late Joseph Hale 
and Fanny Ellingwood Abbot, 60 yrs. 7 mos. 


A GRACIOUS GIFT. 


Flowers: carry a welcome message where 


none else may enter. We make a feature 
of specially arranged bouquets for the 
boudoir or sick-room. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 51 Tremont St. 


Established 
1859. — 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
ee aad aimee 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPBN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 60 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day aan Telephone 005 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No chinuae will be made our patrons for its use. 
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structor in philosophy at Tufts College, 
‘* Aristotle (384-322 B.c.)’’; November 26, 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Univer- 
sity, ‘‘Philo of Alexandria (20 B.C.—5o A.D. 
[?])’"; December 3, Prof. Crawford Howell 
Toy, LL.D., of Harvard University, *“Mo- 
hammed, the Prophet of Islam (570-632 
A.D.)’’; December 10, Swami Vivekananda 
of India, ‘‘Sankaracharya, the Expounder of 
Ved4nta (circum 800 A.D.)*?; December 17, 
Mr. Thomas Davidson of New York, ‘‘on 
Gabirol (circum 1020-1075 A.D.) and the Kab- 
balah’’; December 24, holiday intermission; 
December 31, Mr. Thomas Davidson, ‘‘Al 
Ghazali (1058-1111 A.D.) and the Sufis’’; 
Jan. 7, 1900, Prof. Edward Howard Griggs of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, ‘‘ Francis 
of Assisi (1182-1226 A.D.)’’; January 14, 
Rabbi K. Kohler of Temple Beth-El, New 
York, ‘‘Moses Maimonides (1135-1204 
A.D.)’’; January 21, Very Rev. Edward A. 
Pace, D.D., Ph.D., professor of philosophy 
in the Catholic University of America, 
‘Thomas Aquinas (1221-1274 A.D.) and 
Bonaventura (1225-1274 A.D.)’’; January 28, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole of Boston, ‘‘ Eckhart 
(1260-1327 A.D.) and Tauler (1301-1361 
A.D.)’’; February 4, Mr. E. Charlton Black 
of Cambridge, ‘‘Dante (1265-1321 A.D.)’’; 
February 11, Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah She- 
hadi, A.B. (Beirut) of Syria, ‘‘Ibn Khal- 
doun (1332-1406. A.D.) and the Philosophy 
of History’’; February 18, ‘‘Savonarola, the 
Reformer (1452-1498 A.D.)’’; February 25, 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, director of the Old 
South historical work, ‘‘Robert Browne, the 
First Independent (1550-1630 A.D.)’’; March 
4, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
LL.D., of Cambridge (¢ zs hoped), ‘‘ Jakob 
Boehme (1575-1624 A.D.)’?; March 11, 
Prof. Egbert Morse Chesley of Boston, 
**Baruch Spinoza, the ‘God-intoxicated Man,’ 
(1632-1667 A.D.)’’?; March 18, President 
William W. Birdsall of Swarthmore College, 
‘George Fox (1624-1690 A.D.) and the So- 
ciety of Friends’’; March 25, Rev. Francis 
Tiffany of Cambridge, ‘‘ Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven, ‘the Shakespeare of Music’ (1770-1827 
A.D.)’’; April 1, Rev. William Rounse- 
ville Alger of Boston, ‘‘William Ellery 
Channing (1780-1842 A.D.)’’; April 8, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer of Boston, ‘‘Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-1882 a.D.)’’; April 15, Prof. 
Leo R. Lewis of Tufts College, ‘Richard 
Wagner (1813-1883 A.D.)’’; April 22 ,Sw4mi 
Abhedananda of India, ‘‘Ramakrishna, ‘A 
Real Mahatma’ (1835-1886 a.p.)’’; April 
29, Prof. Josiah Royce, Ph.D., of Harvard 
University (topic to be announced) ; May 6, 
Mrs. Helen Weil of Cambridge, ‘‘Life and 
Immortality’’ (readings from the poets, with 
commentary). 

Following each Sunday lecture, a short 
time will be devoted to informal discussion 
and conversation on the topic of the day. 
When possible, one or more members will be 
invited in advance to participate in the dis- 
cussion. If practicable, certain evenings 
will be set apart for special conferences upon 
topics presented in the Sunday lectures. 

Associate members will be received, as 
heretofore, on payment of the annual asso- 
ciate membership fee of $10. Former mem- 
bers will be continued on the list, unless 
they otherwise request. Applications and 
nominations for membership and the dues of 
associate members may be sent to the di- 
rector. 


Mts, Sophia Orne Johnson. 


By the death of Mrs. S. O. Johnson of 
Bath, N.H., the liberal faith loses an ardent 
advocate; and the Bath society is called to 
part with its chief prop. She died at the 
home of her son-in-law, N. B. Haverland, 
M.D,, in Holliston, Mass., October 26. 
Her departure was sudden, but not unex- 
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pected, as her health had been failing rapidly 
for six months, 

Mrs. Johnson was born in Springfield, 
Mass., June 1, 1826. She left there in 1847, 
as the bride of Col. James H. Johnson of 
Bath, N.H., who was serving his second 
term in Congress. A large part of the first 
two years of her married life was passed at 
the national capital. Mr. Johnson had im- 
portant business interests in Bath, and there 
the young wife was installed in a home. 
Subsequently her husband built a residence 
in Springfield, Mass.; and for many years 
the latter city was the winter home of the 
family. 

Business reverses came for a time; and 
Mrs. Johnson, in middle life, turned to her 
pen to do what she could to eke out the 
vanishing income. She was known for many 
years to a large circle of readers as ‘‘ Daisy 
Eyebright, ’’ and her work was very remuner- 
ative. 

After her husband’s death twelve years ago, 
Mrs. Johnson made Bath her summer home. 
Here was the church she loved. It was 
among the friends in this place that she 
found the opportunity to give expression to 
her kindly thought for half a century. Here 
she has left a memory that the many who 
have shared her benefactions will not allow 
to fade. 

The funeral services and interment took 
place at Holliston. A memorial service was 
held in the Bath church, when the pastor, 
Rev. W. J. Leonard, gave an address on 
Mrs. Johnson’s life and character. Later 
the following memorial tribute was adopted :— 

In the death of Mrs. Johnson this church has lost a 
most devoted member, whose zeal was unwavering from 
the hour she became one of the founders of the society 
down to the months of weakness that she knew were 
bringing her to the close of life). Her last days were 
largely given to a contemplation of the present and future 
welfare of All Souls’; and, that she ‘may not be missed,” 
as she said, she arranged her affairs so as to insure to the 
society for all time the generous annual gift that she has 
made it from the beste While the gift may not be 
wanting, her courageous an eo resence and prac- 
tical aid in unnumbered ways will be sadly missed. 

Not only the church, but this community, in which she 
has passed a large part of her life, has lost a devoted 


friend, whose hand and heart of helpfulness were open to 
all whose burden it was in her power to lighten, 


W. J. LEONARD. 
Mrs. E, P. Hutcuins. 
C. W. JackMANn. 

The society voted that copies of this 
memorial be forwarded to the Christian 
Register for publication, and to the family of 
the departed. L. 


Mts. Anna W. Longstreth. 


The Philadelphia Branch of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women has lost, in 
the death of their president, not only one 
who was dear to her fellow-workers in that 
city, and whose services were invaluable to 
the churches in that neighborhood, but they 
have also lost the presence of one whose in- 
fluence was wider than her work in the church 
she loved, and in the local Alliance which 
she served. Many of our best workers in 


Bon | 
Am 


Will do fifty per cent. more 
work than an equal weight 
of sand or scouring soap. A 
very little on a damp cloth 
will do a lot of cleaning. 


pa the.clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
CMA: 
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PIANOS 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


It is easy to obtain a piano our way. 
Where no dealer sells them, we will 
send a piano for a small cash pay- 
ment, balance in monthly payments. 
Three years’ time to complete purchase 
if desired. We would like to explain 
our method. Will send piano guar- 
anteoing satisfaction, or piano may be 
returned to us at our expense for 
railway freights both ways. Our 
CATALOGUE, FREE for the asking, 
tells all about them. Special prices 
and full information, if you write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 


3. What can we know about God? 
4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaves. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’? Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a probient mh can never 
grow old as ef as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and se which | toa — See of a life to 
come, one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test tt 

ry Recor a 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 


without profit— The New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = ‘Boston, 
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other cities and in other churches had learned 
to appreciate the personal service which she 
rendered, ‘and to regard her as an example of 
the best kind of philanthropic and religious 
activity. She was not tempted by wealth and 
the opportunity to enjoy a selfish leisure. 
The more she received, the stronger was the 
impulse within her to give, and to give not 
only her money, but herself, her intelligence, 
her sympathy, her active interest in all good 
things, and her personal presence and service 
where they were needed. £ 

Her husband, Mr. Edward Longstreth, had 
long since retired from business; and in their 
beautiful home he and his wife extended a 
warm welcome to all wayfaring men and 
women who were doing the King’s business. 
We would not speak of Mrs. Longstreth’s un- 
selfish devotion as if it were peculiar, mark- 
ing a distinction between her and other 
women who have the opportunities which 
wealth brings. It would be more just to pre- 
sent her character and service as representing 
a type, happily increasing among us, of 
those who regard all opportunities of leisure 
and culture as opportunities for noble service 
to their fellow-men. Among all the new 
social phenomena which are attracting the at- 
tention of the deepest thinkers, nothing is 
more cheering than the growth of a class of 
men and women who use money, honestly 
made, as if it were a treasure which by wise 
administration might be transformed into in- 
telligence, virtue, and social blessing. It is 
all the more a pleasure to Mrs. Longstreth’s 
associates to praise her good works, because 
they know that she belonged to a goodly and 
increasing fellowship of blessed women who 
make the world happier while they are in it, 
and better after they leave it, for the good 
works they leave behind them. 

At a meeting of the Alliance in Philadel- 
phia it was voted as follows: ‘‘That, in the 
death of our former president, Anna W. 
Longstreth, this Alliance has sustained the 
loss of a dear friend, as well as of a most 
efficient officer and helpful member of this 
society. She has been greatly missed during 
her year of illness, in which, at times, hopes 
were entertained that she might still be able 
to co-operate in her cordial, cheerful way, 
even if not able to attend the meetings; but 
she has finished her earthly career (so full of 
generous deeds and impulses), and leaves 
nothing but the tenderest memories in our 
hearts. This society extends its warm sym- 
pathy to her bereaved family.’’ 


Dewey Stories. 


Several years ago Miss Ethel Williams, 
who was then a clerk, was coming to the 
United States Treasury Department one morn- 
ing, when she noticed a gentleman stoop 
down and pick up a kitten from the street. 
As she reached the gentleman, she noticed 
that the kitten was about as poor and forlorn 
a cat as she had ever seen. Admiral Dewey 
—for it was no less a person—remarked that 
he wished he had a place to take the sick 
kitten, as he hated to see it left on the street 
to die from neglect and starvation. Miss 
Williams told him she would take the kitten, 
and see it was properly cared for. He 
thanked her, and handed her his card. The 
young woman brought the kitten to the Treas- 
ury, and turned it over to Major Anderson, 
to whom she told her story. That kitten is 
now the greatest fighter among the many cats 
in the building, and he has never been 
whipped. 

It is told that one afternoon in 1886 
three women, followed by a hundred chil- 
dren, boys and girls, went to the Grand 
Opera House in Washington. One of the 
women stepped up to the window, and said, 
‘*We have just an even hundred children, 
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and here is a check for $25 to pay for tickets 


for them.’’ She handed in a check signed 
‘*George Dewey’’; and the tickets were 
passed out. The happy youngsters were soon 


enjoying the play. The manager didn’t 
know George Dewey, and asked the ticket 
man who he was. He said Mr. Dewey was 
a navy officer, and that it was not the first 
time he had \used his checks in that way. 
Once each season, anyway, he explained, 
the children from some of the several asylums 
were given such treats by the officer; but he 
seldom attended a performance himself. 


For the Christian Register. 


Birthright. 


BY ABBY S. HINCKLEY. 


Dear friends unknown, fair, storied lands unseen, 
Companionship and travel, the divine 
Experiences we dream of, bread and wine 
To stay the heart’s deep hunger,— these, I ween, 
Are but our human birthright: toward us lean 
Ideals, aspirations, each in sign 
Of Heaven’s large dealing with us. A benign 
Beckoning train leads on with gracious mien. 
But to the poor, unlearned, untravelled, life 
Brings scant relief from painful drudgery. 
Where sounds their music? Where, with beauty rife, 
And song, and story, is their Italy? 
What liberal friendships sweeten this dull strife? 
Dear earth, can heaven make good our loss in thee? 


Dere and Chere. 


From far-away Ceylon comes a funny little 
story. A tea-planter, who had a glass eye, 
was desirous of going away for a day’s shoot- 
ing with a friend; but he knew that, as soon 
as the natives who were at work on the plan- 
tation heard that he was gone, they would not 
do a stroke of work. How was he to get oft? 
That was the question. After much thought, 
an idea struck him. Going up to the men, 
he addressed them thus, ‘‘Although I myself 
will be absent, yet I shall leave one of my 
eyes to see that you do your work.’’ And, 
much to the surprise and bewilderment of the 
natives, he took out the glass eye and placed 
it on the stump of a tree, and left. For 
some time the men worked industriously ; 
but, at last, one of them, seizing the tin in 
which he carried his food, approached the 
tree, and gently placed it over the eye. 
done, they all lay down and slept sweetly 
until sunset. 


oa can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 


last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it, He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index’’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, . 


Address Maccern, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Wool 
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is made from the purest fats—the best grade 
of pure mutton tallow. It is just the soap 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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SOUL=-POWER. 


A Discussion 


PPPPRPPPPPEPPPPVYPSESPSPPSYY 
AhKAAAEEKEKKAKKEKEEKEEKKKE 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man)’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
27a Congress Street, = = = Boston, 
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Pleasantries. 


Some one once sent to Eugene Field a poem 
entitled, ‘‘Why do I live??? Mr. Field 
sent back the reply, ‘‘Because you send your 
verses by mail.’’ 


‘<Don’t you admire Carlyle?’’ said the 
literary young woman. ‘‘I should say so!’’ 
was the other girl’s proud reply. ‘‘I am 
from Kentucky!’’— Washington Star. 


A little girl drew a dog and cat on her 
slate, and said to her mother, ‘‘ A cat oughtn’t 
to have but four legs; but I drew her with 
six, so she could run away from the dog.’’ 


‘*He has a great faculty for putting the 
cart before the horse.’’ ‘‘Oh, I wouldn’t 
say that. Say he has a habit of trying to 
make the wheels run the motor.’’—Awutomobile 
Magazine. 


A True Compliment.—Madame Melba says 
that the truest compliment she ever received 
was from a little boy out West, who blush- 
ingly remarked, ‘‘You can sing nicer than 
my pop can whistle on his fingers!’’ 


The old colored man was watching the 
new-fangled machine spin down the street, 
and remarked, ‘‘I reckens dat mus’ be one 
er—one er dem autographs.’’ ‘‘It’s an auto- 
mobile.’’ ‘‘Dat’s it. I allus was gittin’ 
dem two towns mixed, but I knowed it war 
some’ere in Alabama.’’—Automobile Maga- 
zine. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Rider Haggard were 
in America, an Anglomaniac wrote a letter 
to Mr. Haggard, signing it, like the queen 
of England, with her first name. The author 
did not know just how to treat the epistle; 
but, after consulting with Mrs. Haggard, he 
sent the following message: ‘‘ Dear Madame, 
—May I ask, as a matter of curiosity, if you 
sign checks this way?’’ 


A novel poster was seen by a recent so- 
journer in Nova Scotia. It was printed on 
rough paper with red paint, in a childish 
hand, and was tacked to a telegraph-pole in 
a conspicuous position: ‘‘There will be a 
concert and fair in Mrs. Parson’s sitting- 
room to-day, July twenty, at two o’clock 
sharp. Admission: adults, five cents; chil- 
dren, two cents; dabies, two for a. cent.’’ 


Two Irishmen, who had not met for years, 
ran across each other in Derby. ‘‘ Long time 
since we met, Pat, isn’t it? Great lot of 
things have happened since then?’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed. Look at meself! Sure, it’s married 
I am; and Oi’ve got a fine, healthy bhoy, and 
the neighbors say he is the very picture of 
me.’’ O’Grady looked at Pat, who wasn’t 
built on the lines of a prize beauty. ‘‘Och, 
well, what’s the harrum, so long’ as the 
child’s healthy?’’ 


‘**TLaugh, and the world laughs with you!’ 
How true that is!’’ said Mr. Higgleson. 
**Oh, I don’t know,’’ Mrs. Higgleson re- 
plied. ‘‘It isn’t always true.’’ ‘‘My dear,’’ 
Mr. Higgleson exclaimed, ‘‘you are mis- 
taken. It is always true. ‘Laugh, and the 
world Jaughs with you!’ It’s as true as any- 
thing that has ever been written. The whole 
philosophy of human existence is bound up 
in those few words.’’ ‘‘That may be,’’ the 
lady responded. ‘‘But it doesn’t always 
happen that way. I’ve noticed that you al- 
ways laugh when you try to tell a funny 
story, but it’s very seldom the world laughs 
with you.’’—Z xchange. 
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OWDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town, City, County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any kind 
which pay no dividends are invited to call upon or address 
the undersigned company. This company will look up 
any securities and make report without ae and, if in 
the opinion of the company they are collectible, a propo- 
sition to collect on an agreed charge will be made. Any 
reasonable reference will be furnished, All communica- 
tions confidential, Boston Defaulted Securities Co., 
Fae 528, Exchange Bldg, 53 State St., Boston, 

ABS. 


The reliable timekeepers of 
the American Waltham Co. 
and desirable Swiss watches in 
the best gold or silver cases. 


New Platinum ‘sna 


Carbon Portraits 
WHY GO TO NEW YORK 


for high-grade Platinum and Carbon Portraits 
when they can be had at HARDY’S? Visit his 
attractive display of New School Portraiture at 


523 WASHINGION STREET, 
Opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 
These pictures, absolutely permanent, have the 
effect of Wat idan rather than photographs, New 


styles, dainty ovals, etc. Best enlargements made 
in Black and White Sepia or Color. 


Mile, Groschel’s Country Home. 


THE PINES *Nv*™ 


IN THE RAMAPO MOUNTAINS, 


30 miles from New York City, is now open all year. An 
attractive home for guests of all ages, for rest or recu- 
peration after illness or for study. Delightful home for 
delicate young girls. Send for circulars. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livy. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 


aATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS awo 
PRICES: 265 8. orewuovcsrowiny 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1898.... 000000 cece cere cess $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES....... bleedeSedede ocdcebenasce | 26,010, 728.89 

; $2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. _ 
ANNUAL Cassu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and georee insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 


WATCHES — js 


tion to the Company's Office. 
J. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D., FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 


Secretary. 
M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School: 
pre begins Leased September 20. 
3 ” 


Individual 


catalo 
er Street, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER ay 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


est Newton, Tuesdays. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


non-resident, Furti 
upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrir, Ph.D. - 
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